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And this is she, the beauteous, mad Bacchante, 
Whose splendid revels one short year ago 
Set graver eyes agaze with saddest wonder, 
And blinded careless eyes with glittering 
show? 
Surely this is not she, who sits forlornly, 
With famine-wasted limbs and haggard eyes, 
Her leopard robes all dust and smoke bedrag- 
gled, : 
And stained—not with the purple grape’s 
clear dyes. 
Her vine-crown all abased beside her lying, 
Blighted with burning, torn in deadly strife, 
Sad priestess of the broken fanes of pleasure, 
Her shrunken lips breathe out a starving life. 
Pity her! pity! spare the taunt and cavil, 
Press palms of healing on her faded hair, 
Poor prodigal of rarest gift and graces ; 
Freedom her passiun, glory her despair! 
Pity her! lift her up to nobler uses, 
O, sister nations! Spare her, conquering foe! 
The pathos of her constancy appealeth 
Out of the depths of her self-tempted woe! 
—Frank Leslie’s Paper. 


THE HOUSE OF DEATH. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





(Col. John Hay, in his ‘Castilian Days,” tells the 
story of a noble Duke who shut up his stately man- 
sion when his dead wife was carried out of it, and 
left it to fall into decay in the midst of surrounding 
life.] 

Not a hand has lifted the latchet 
Since she went out of the door— 
No footstep shall cross the threshold 
Since she can come in no more. 
There is rust upon locks and binges, 
And mold and blight on the walls, 
And silence faints in the chambers, 
And darkness waits in the halls— 
Waits as all ‘things have been waiting, 
Since she went, that day of spring, 
Borne in her pallid splendor 
To dwell in the Court of the King: 
With lilies on brow and bosom, 
With robes of silken sheen, 
And her wonderful frozen beauty 
The lilies and silk between. 
Red roses she left behind her, 
But they died long, long ago— 
’T was the odorous ghost of a blossom 
That seemed through the dusk to glow. 
The garments she left mock the shadows 
With hints of womanly grace, 
And her image swims in the mirror 
That was so used to her face. 


The birds make insolent music 

Where the sunshine riots outside, 

And the winds are merry and wanton, 

With the summer’s pomp and pride. 

But into this desolate mansion, 

Where love has closed the door, 

Nor sunshine nor summer shall enter, 

Since she can come in no more. 
SELF-SUPPORT. 

For one, I believe in the dignity of self-sup- 
port, whether for men or women. It is the 
English theory that society needs a leisure- 
class, not self-supporting, from whom public 
services and works of science and art may 
proceed. Even Darwin, in his new book, re- 
curs to this theory. But how little is England 
doing for science and art comparel to Ger- 
many; and the German work of that kind is 
not done by a leisure-class, but by poor men! 








I believe that the necessity of self-support, at 
least in the earlier years of life, is the best 
training for manhood; and it does not seem 
desirable that women should be wholly set 
free from it. 

Gail Hamilton, on the other hand, main- 
tains in the Independent that women should 
never support themselves if it be possible hon- 
orably to avoid it. “Pecuniary dependence, 
degrading to men, is not only not undignified, 
but is the only thoroughly dignified condition 
for women. In a renovated and millennial 
society all women will be supported by men— 
will have no more to do with bringing in 
money than the lilies of the field.” This state- 
ment is delightfully uncompromising, and it is 
a great thing to hear an extreme position so 
clearly and unequivocally put. Especially on 
@ question so difficult as the labor and wages 
of women, it is particularly desirable to have 
each extreme worked out to its logical results. 

Gail Hamilton’s view seems to me right, at 
least so far as this. It is certainly the normal 
condition of woman to be a wife and a moth- 
er. It is equally certain that this condition 
withdraws woman from the labor-market, dur- 
ing the prime of her life. The very years dur- 
ing which a man attains his highest skill and 
earns his highest wages—say, from 25 to 40— 
are lost to woman, so far as earning money is 
concerned. This is the main fact, as I judge, 
which keeps down the standard of both: work 
and pay among women, as aclass. If men, as 
a class, were thus heavily weighted, the result 
would be as clearly seen in their impaired 
business position. Where one sex brings into 
the market the full vigor of its life, and the 
other has only crude labor, or occasional la- 
bor, or broken labor, to offer, the result cannot 
be doubtful, Yet this is precisely the state of 
the competition between man and woman. 

I believe, therefore, with Gail Hamilton, 
thai woman was not intended to be the equal 
competitor of man in business pursuits—nor 
to be self-supporting at all, during her career 
of motherhood. I think we all recognize it as 
a calamity, when she is obliged to support 
herself atthat time. And most people believe 
with Miss Mitford that “women were not 
meant to earn the bread of a family” and that 
men are. But to earn the bread of a family is 
not self-support; it is much more than self- 
support. And when Gail Hamilton takes a 
step beyond and says: “I think the necessity 
of earning her own living is always a woman’s 
misfortune”—then she seems to theorize be- 
yond good sense, and to confuse things very 
different. Self-support is one thing; support- 
ing seven small children is quite another thing. 

What she seems to me to leave out of sight 
is the essential dignity of labor. Woman dur- 
ing the period of maternity is right:y excused 
from earning money; but it is because she is 
otherwise occupied. She is not exempted 
in the character of lily in the field, but in the 
capacity of mother of a family. It is an im- 
portant distinction, For labor in the lower 
sense she substitutes what, in a higher and 
more sacred sense, we still call “labor.” She 
is not supported because she is a woman, but 
because, in her capacity as woman, she hap- 
pens to have home-duties. If she had no 
such duties, there seems no reason why she 
should be supported any more than if she 
wereaman. Tobe a wife and mother is a 
vocation, and one which usually precludes all 
otbers. Merely to be a woman is not a voca- 
tion; and so long as one can make no better 
claim on the world than that, the world has a 
right to demand something more. The Irish- 
woman who locks her little children into her 
one room that she may go out to earn their 
bread seems to me ina position no falser than 
that of the over-worked father who breaks 
himself down with toil that his daughters may 
live like Gail Hamilton’s lilies. “In a reno- 
vated and millennial state of society” it is to 
be hoped that both these evils may be reme- 
died; that wives and mothers may accept sup- 
port as their right, and that single women may 
take pride in that self-support, of which Gail 
Hamilton affords so honorable an example. 

T. W. H, 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


March has come in, bland and gracious, and 
suavely bowed out the winter, as if storms and 
frosts, rough winds and lowering skies, were 
relics of a by gone despotism no longer to be 
tolerated. 

The unsightly black mass, called by courtesy 
snow, that incumbered the opposite side of the 
street, has disappeared. The ice is being un- 
moored from the river banks, and great mass- 
es drift by toward the open sea. Thesky is of 
a tender blue, and fleecy clouds lie asleep on its 
bosom, dreaming, one mightifancy, of bursting 
buds, and the green hillsides that will smile a 
welcome to descending showers. Little brown 
birds dart from tree to tree, gather in groups 
on the sidewalk, and chirrup gaily of the open- 








ing season, its housekeeping and domestic 
cares. Now and then a knowing one cocks 
his head on one side, utters two or three 
sharp notes, as much as to say, “Mind what I 
tell you,” and goes off with an air of superior 
wisdom. He is one of the kind that isn’t to 
be imposed upon. He has found out that it 
takes more than one sunny day to make a 
spring, and if you understood bird-talk he 
would tell you that the manners of this new 
comer, March, are too fine by half; that in 
spite of his airs and graces, he is the most 
disagreeable of the whole family of months, 
and the least to be trusted. 

All true, no doubt; but who cares to cloud 
to-day’s sunshine with to-morrow’s storm? 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
Let Mrs. Malony fancy that the winter is over, 
and that is does not matter that coal is fif- 
teen dollars a ton for the rich, and three times 
that amount for the poor. To be sure, a few 
days hence the sharp winds will be searching 
every crack and cranny of the house where 
she lives, and her poor tatters will be as inef- 
fectual to keep out the cold as so much brown 
paper; but she will have had one or two days 
of sunshine and freedom from care. 

Lent is in full sigh, and the devotees of 
fashion and of religion make a compromise in 
their allegiance to the rival divinities, by being 
elegant in half mourning instead of full dress; 
irresistible at church, instead of at the opera. 

No doubt the early Christians,to whom fast- 
ing and penitence meant downright hunger 
and total abstinence from costly attire, who 
powdered their heads with ashes, and wrapped 
themselves in sackcloth, would find it difficult 
to recognize their descendants in the fair peni- 
tents of Grace Church and Trinity. Much 
would they marvel to learn, that in the prog- 
ress of religious ideas, self-abasement has been 
made easy, and ashes and ugliness eliminated 
from the most penitential observances, 

In our day, Lent -has its compensations. 
After a fatiguing winter of gaiety and dissipa- 
tion, it is not without a certain satisfaction 


that Mrs. Lofty and her daughters withdraw 


from the excitements of the “German’’ and the 
glare of the gas-light into a domesticity that 
has all the charm of novelty; that they find 
the church kindly interp@ing a barrier be- 
tween them and the great world; shutting out 
the many, whom they have grown too tired to 
enjoy, shutting in the few, with whom they can 
live over past triumphs, and plan future victo- 
ries. Morning and evening prayers do not 
monopolize the day; there is time for making 
the becoming toilet, and receiving the informal 
calls of the cherished few; time for develop- 
ing the dawning interest of an eligible parti 
into a full-blown attachment, to be announced 
when Lent is over, in the Home Journal’s list 
of matrimonial engagements; time for over- 
hauling wardrobes damaged by the winter’s 
campaign, and evolving from the depths of the 
inner consciousness dainty spring costumes 
and summer splendors. Yes, Lent has its 
compensations. 

Sorosis, like “the the old woman who lived 
in a shoe, and had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do,” has her hands full, launch- 
ing one after another of her daughters on the 
current of public life. Within the week one 
made her debut in oratorio, another as Pau- 
line in the Lady of Lyons. Both have been 
paragraphed by the papers, described by the 
reporters, congratulated by sympathizing 
friends. Both are young, beautiful, gifted, but 
the verdict is not yet. It is wonderful what a 
deaf, stupid, pig-headed old monster is the pub- 
lic, where the claims of new aspirants to his 
favor are concerned. With his nose in the 
air, and his hands in his breeches-pockets, he 
strides along utterly unmindful of the fays and 
fairies, the knights and ladies of Lilliput, who 
are tugging at his skirts, dancing before him, 
and trying in all manner of ways to arrest his 
attention. Make but din enough and you may 
catch his eye for a moment; but there is no 
certainty that he will listen long enough even 
then to find out what the din is about. He 
will probably tramp straight on, intent on his 
own affairs, and set his foot square upon you, 
unless you hurry to get out of his way; not be- 
cause he is unfeeling but preédccupied. He 
has the business of the nineteenth century on 
his hands,and will only attend to you when 
he is convinced that you have some commodi 
ty that heisin needof. Shout,“Good common 
salt!” when he has pork or codfish to pickle, 
and he will hear you fast enough, and make 
much of you; but while he is in that mood 
you may cry “Fresh violets” or “Apples of the 
Hesperides” till you are black in the face, and’ 
he will not vouchsafe you a glance of rec- 
ognition. Be sure that your wares have in- 
trinsic value, that they are adapted to real 
needs, then oppose to the stolidity of the pub- 
lic a persistence that does not admit the possi- 
bility of failure; a patience like that of the im- 
mortals. “Keep a thing seven years and you 
will find a use for it,” is the old adage. Do 


your best at your chosen vocation, for seven 
years, and if you have not won success, you 
will have won something better—a strength 
of character that will enable you to be happy 
without it. CELIA BuRLEIGH. 





‘OH! THEM EDITORS!” 


If we were autocrat of these United States, 
we fear the New York Tribune would find less 
“Celery” than “Cherubs” in our administra- 
tion. And first of all, we would make it a 
penal offense for a journalist to misrepresent 
willfully, to tell a lie intentionally, to abuse in 
low, coarse language or by vulgar insinuation, 
any person or any measure. His opposition 
should be couched in respectful, moderate 
words, his advice should not be dictatorial, nor 
his egotism diffusive as air. His criticisms 
should be fair and impartial, and the columns 
of his newspaper void of offense to God and 
women. 

When people advocated any theory which 
threatened the disruption of the empire, or 
which might invade the sanctity of home and 
endanger the welfare of society, laws, not in- 
dividuals, should interfere, the offenders be 
punished, and the editorial fraternity be ex- 
cused from impertinent meddling. 

Newspapers are a lively lynch law, and their 
reporters a Ku-Klux Klan. They pounce 
upon an individual, seldom discriminating be- 
tween the virtuous and vicious, the guilty and 
innocent, and hang him without trial. Indeed. 
a community is hardly aware of a criminal in 
its midst, until it sees him impaled on an edi- 
tor’s stick or pursued by his “devil.” 

Nor are these peripatetic scourges tolerant 
of each other, or merciful in mutual dealing. 
If we relied upon the statements of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial and Enquirer, we should 
believe their respective editors, Messrs. Hal- 
stead and McLean, to be the vilest of the vile. 
Each gives us fearful views of editorial deprav- 
ity, and by the number of times we see the 
sensational caption, “Halstead on his Muscle,” 
we should judge that highly respectable news- 
paper to be the organ of prize-fighters, chief 
among whom is Halstead himse!f! And yet 
this is not true—it is a Republican sheet, ad- 
vocating republican principles, and commend- 
ing itself to the lovers of freedom, by its fre- 
quent use of “universal,” “equal,” “free,” “no 
‘distinction,” &c.; aud, JouRNAL editors, these 
adjectives mean just as much in smoky Cin- 
cinnati as in the clear air of Boston. 

Rebuking one of the Gazette editors for the 
unfairness of his reports of our Woman Suf- 
frage Conventions, and venturing to give him 
our humble views of the reportorial art, he 
said, “Our paper is kostile to the movement, 
and it is its policy to mould public opinion 
against it. Nothing will so effectively accom- 
plish this as ridicule, so you cannot blame us 
for using the best weapons.” 

In our simplicity we asked, “Why not re- 
port truthfully, neither adding to, nor taking 
from, and then give your individual opinions 
and objections, and let readers judge fur them- 
selves?” Are people so incompetent, or so 
eager to be led by the nose, that editors must 
assume the task of thinking for, and leading 
them like children? Not every man who 
scribbles in his sanctum sanctorum is a men- 
tor. He is the prince of egotists who presumes 
to dictate, and make his verdict the decision 
of all. 

One thing is noticeable, that in proportion 
as a man is ignorant of the theme he is dis- 
cussing, or weak in logic, is he strong in bra 
vado and denunciation. They only, whose 
ideas are rooted in eternal principles, have a 
right to assert, and they have no right to be 
dogmatic or leave their assertions unsupport- 
ed by reason, plain to the dullest intellect. It 
is not enough that a truth should be simply 
uttered, for truth even is not apprehended of 
all. It must be built up like a house, from a 
solid foundation; then all can see its uses and 
beauty. 

Upon the eternal principles of right and jus- 
tice do the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
build, and though the wisest of them cannot 
foretell its ultimate consequences, yet all ex 
pect the best, for it is the outgrowth of what 
is best! With few exceptions, editors do not 
touch the groundwork, the basis of this move- 
ment. They cannot, therefore, they them- 
selves, build phantom castles, and straightway 
proceed to demolish them! . “Free love, do- 
mestic infelicity, unwilling mothers, easy di- 
vorce, and termagants,” are the fearful names 
of their structures, and they call upon man- 
kind to see what the women are building for 
the future! 

We almost doubt the old proverb, “There’s 
honor among thieves.”’ From the outset, the 
press has arrayed itself in opposition to the 
suffragists, and kept up a guerrilla warfare, no 
less disgraceful to civilized men than dishon- 
orable to women. No abuse has been too low, 





no falsehoods too atrocious, no prophecies and 


maledictions too terrible for its columns, 
Very few newspapers have treated the subject 
as though it was more than the dream of an 
enthusiast, or vagary of a fanatic. If by 
chance an editor wishes to be courteous, he is 
quite apt to rush to the other extreme, and to 
treat women as if they were grown-up dolls, 
still pleased with bells and candy, still glad of 
pet names. Even the Rev. Todd wished to 
take them by the hand and lead them to see 
what they were doing; he desired to be gra- 
cious and propitiate the goddesses with po- 
sies. We hardly know which treatment is 
most desirable, the “blood and thunder” of 
Collier, or the catnip of Todd. Either is bad 
enough, but it is the doom of women to have 
one,or the other. 

A newspaper, according to definition, “ts a 
sheet of paper printed and distributed at short 


- intervals for conveying intelligence of passing 


events,” &c, Of what use is a newspaper if its 
intelligence is unreliable? If its reporters 
pervert truth, and dress up facts to make their 
articles more pungent or comic? Country 
more than city people suffer by such an un- 
wise, dishonest custom, for the latter do not 
pin their faith to newspapers as do the former. 
Last week, Susan B. Anthony dropped in unex 
pectedly among us, and our good neighbors 
were surprised to see a womanly woman, clad 
in womanly garments, and uttering womanly 
words! They had pictured her after the pat- 
tern of newspapers, and probably expected to 
see “our hili” blaze like Sinai! And lo! there 
was neither an earthquake nor a whirlwind. 
When will our newspapers be true to their 
office? When will they cease to be an Ara- 
bian Night’s Entertainment? Perhaps not 
until “Satan is bound a thousand years”—then 
like him may they “cease from troubling, and 


the weary be at rest.” 
Miniam M. Coe. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The Hon. Mrs. Yelverton has purchased a 
farm in Missouri and intends residing perma- 
nently there. 

Mrs. Lily M. Spencer, the well-known art- 
ist, has contributed one thousand dollars to the 
French relief fund. 

Kate Field is to visit London this spring, by 
April at latest. She is to give at first her lec- 
ture on Charles Dickens, 

The works of E. Marlitt (Mlle. John of Arn- 
stadt) have had the widest circulation of any 
novels written by German women. 


Dr. Mary C. Putnam is one of the few Amer- 
icans who remained in Paris during the siege. 
She is acting as a surgeon in the French ser- 
vice. 

The champion knittist, in Vermont, is Mrs- 
L. H. Orcutt of South Barton, who knit in nine 
hours nine double mittens, men’s size, or one 
an hour. ; 

Fairfield, Iowa, has a new female postmas- 
ter, in the person of Elizabeth McAllister. 
Miss 1. Gilmer’ has also jnst been appointed 
postmaster at Pittsfield, Ill. 

Lady Pigott, the celebrated English agricul- 
turalist, is nursing the wounded in the Ger- 
man hospitals, She describes the French as 
“pale and haggard” and the Prussians as 
“loud and consequential,’ and both weary of 
war. 

The death of Miss Hannah W. Lyman, who, 
since the opening of Vassar College, has been 
lady principal of the institution, is announced. 
In that capacity she has shown great efficien- 
cy, and to her influence is due in no small de- 
gree the prosperity of the college. 

Rev. Mrs. Bradford is to apply to the next 
General Conference of the Methodist church, 
the new body that left the Protestant Metho- 
dists, for ordination. She is a local preacher, 
of whom the Methodist Recorder says, she 
“has respectable talents, a good education, 
and undoubted piety.” It favors her ordiua- 
tion. 

Mr. J. J. Jarves contributes to the London 
Art Journal a paper on “The Progress of Amer- - 
ican Sculpture in Europe,” in which several 
new things are described, and some keen 
friendly criticism is offered. There is a de- 
cription of a work by Miss, Anne Whitney, a 
conception of “Ecclesiastical Rome,” in the 
figure of a woman, aged and decrepit, but 
showing traces of an imperial form and proud 
beauty, sitting in a half-erouching attitude on 
a fragment of a Corinthian capital, her robe 
worked with medallions enclosing designs of 
her most precious works of art, and by her 
side a grinning, lecherous, sordid mask, sickly, 
cruel and repulsive, which she has just pulled 
off her face. 














Hold yourself too good to do evil. 


The faults of the world can only be learned 
by a long acquaintance with them, aud by 





suffering by that acquaintance. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 


[Concluded from last week.] 
We think we are justified in saying that the 
weight of authority sustains us in the view we 
take of thisquestion. But,considering the na- 


“The very act of taxing exercised over those 

who are not represented appears to me to be 

| depriving them of «ne of their most essential 

rights as freemen, and, if continued, seems to 
be, i 


n effect, an entire disfranchisement of aay 


| civil right. _ For what one civil right is wort 


ed by what they declare on the face of the in- 


| strument to be their object. 


It is said by Judge Story, in “Story on Con- 
stitution”: “Contemporary construction is 
properly resorted to to illustrate and confirm 
the text..... It can never abrogate the tert ; 


ture of it, it is a question depending much for | , push after a man’s property is subject to be | it can never fritter away its obvious sense; 
| taken from him at pleasure without his con- | it can never narrow down its true limita- 


its solution upon a consideration of the gov- 
ernment under which citizenship is claimed. 
Citizenship in Turkey or Russia is essentially 
different in its rights and privileges from citi- 
zenship in the United States. In the former, 
citizenship means no more than the right to 
the protection of his absolute rights, and the 
“citizen” isa subject; nothing more. Here, in 
the language of Chief Justice Jay, there are 
no subjects. All, native-born and naturalized, 
are citizens of the highest class; here all citi- 
zeus are sovereigns, each citizen bearing a por- 
tion of the supreme sovereignty, and there- 
fore it must necessarily be that the right toa 
voice in the government is the right and privi- 


lege of a citizen as such, and that which is un- | aayantageous and beneficial.” 


detined in the Constitution is undefined be- 
cause it is self-evident. 
Could a State disfranchise and deprive of 


the right to a vote all citizens who have red | 4¢ making laws to command all politic socie- 


hair; or all citizens under six feet in height? 
All will consent that the States could not 
make such arbit distinctions the ground 
for denial of political privileges; that it would 


be a violation of the first article of the Four- | 
teenth Amendment; that it would be abridg- | 
ing the privileges of citizens. And yet, the de- | 


nial of the elective franchise to citizens on ac- 
count of sex is equally as arbitrary as the dis- 
tinction on account of stature, or color of hair, 
or any other physical distinction. 

These privileges of the citizen exist indepen- 
dent of the Constitution. They are not deriv- 
ed from the Constitution or the laws, but are 
the means of asserting and protecting rights 
that existed before any civil governments were 
formed—the right of life, liberty and property. 
Says Paine, in his Dissertation upon the Prin- 
ciples of Government :— 

“The right of voting for representatives is 
the primary right, by which other rights are 
protected. To take away this right is to re- 
duce man to a state of slavery, for slavery con- 
sists in being subject to the will of another; 
und he that has not a vote in the election of 
representatives is in this case. The proposal, 
therefore, to disfranchise any class of men {s 
as criminal as the proposal to take away prop- 
erty. 

in a state of nature, before governments 
were formed, each person sed the natu- 
ral right to defend his liberty, his life and his 
property from the aggressions of his fellow- 
men. When he enters into the free govern- 
ment he does not surrender that right, but 
agrees to exercise it, not by brute force, but by 
the ballot, by his individual voice in making 
the laws that dispose of, control and regulate 
those rights. 

The right to a voice in the government is 
but the natural right of protection of one’s 
life, liberty and property by personal strength 
and brute force, so modified as to be exercised 
in the furm of a vote, through the machinery 
of a free government. 

The right of selt-protection, it will not be de- 
nied, exists in all equality in a state of nature, 
and the substitute for it exists equally in all 
the citizens after a free governmentis tormed, 
for the free government is by all and for all. 

The people “ordained and established”’ the 
Constitution. Such is the language of the pre- 
amble: “We, the people.” Can it be said 
that the people acquire their privileges from 
the instrument that they themselves establish- 
ed? Does the creature extend rights, privi- 
leges and immunities tothecreator? No; the 
people retain all the rights which they have 
not surrendered; and if the people have not 
given to the government the power to deprive 
them of their elective franchise, they pussess 
it by virtue of citizenship. 

The true theory of this government, and of 
all free governments, was laid down by our fa- 
thers in the Declaration of Independence, and 
declared to be “self-evident”: “All men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; among these are lite, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, 
deriving all their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

Here is the great truth, the vital truth, upon 
which our government is founded, and which 
demonstrates that the right of a voice in the 
conduct of the government and the selection 
of the rulers is a right and privilege of all citi- 
zens. 

Another of these self-evident truths laid 
down in that instrument is:— 

“That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the peopie to alter or abolish it, and to 
institute a new government. laying its founda- 
tions on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

How can the people carry out this right 
without the exercise of the ballot; and is 
not the ballot then a fundamental right and a 
privilege of the citizen, not given to him by the 
Constitution, but inherent, as a necessity, from 
the very nature of government? 

Benjamin Franklin wrote :— 

“That every man of the commonalty, ex- 
cept infants, insane persons and criminals, is, 
of common right, and by the laws of God, 
a freeman, and entitled to the free enjoyment 
of liberty. ‘That liberty or freedom consists in 
having an actual share in the appointment of 
those who frame the laws, and who are to be 
the guardians of every man; life, property, and 
peace; for the all of one man is as dear to him 
as the all of another, and the poor man has an 
equal right, but more need, to have representa- 
tives in the legislature than the rich one. 
Tnat they who have no voice nor vote in the 
electing of representatives do not enjoy liber- 
ty. but are lutely enslaved to those who 
have votes and to their representatives; for to 
be enslaved is to have governors whom other 
men have set over us, and be subject to laws 
made by the representatives of others, without 
having had representatives of our own to give 
consent in our behalf.” —Franklin’s Works, vol. 

2, p. 372. 

James Madison said :— 

“Under every view of the subject it seems in- 
dispensable that the mass of the citizens should 
not be without a voice in making the laws 
which they are to obey, and in choosing the 
magistrates who are to administer them.”— 
Madison Papers, vol. 3, p. 14 

Taxation without representation is abhor- 
rent to every principle of natural ur civil liber- 
ty. It was this injustice that drove our fathers 

_into revolution against the mother country. 


| bind all must be assented to by all;” and 


sent? If a man is not his own assessor, in 
| person or by deputy, his liberty is zone, or he 
lis entirely at the mercy of others.”—Otis’ 
Rights of the Colonies, p. 58. 

Nor are these principles original with the 
people of thiscountry. Long before they were 
| ever uttered on this continent they were de- 
| clared by Englishmen. Said Lord Summers; | 
| atruly great lawyer of England: — | 

“Amongst all the rights and privileges ap- | 
| pertaining unto us, that of having a share in 
| the legislation, and being governed by such | 
| laws as we ourselves shall cause, is the most 
| fundamental and essential, as well as the most 


Said the learned and profound Hooker :— 

“By the natural law whereunto Almighty 
| God hath made all subject. the lawful power 
ties of men belongeth so properly unto the 
same entire societies, that for any prince or 
potentate of what kind soever upon earth to 
exercise the same of himself (or themselves), 
and not either by express commission imme 
| diately received from God, or else by authority 
derived at the first from their consent upon 
whose persons they impose laws, it is no better | 
than mere tyranny!’ Agreeably to the same 
just privileges of natural equity, is that maxim 
fur the English Constitution, that “Law to 


there can be no legal appearance of assent 
without some degree of representation. 

The great champion of liberty, Granville 
Sharpe, declared that— 

* All British subjects, whether in Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, or the colonies, are equally free 
by the laws of nature; they certainly are 
equally entitled to the same natural rights that 
are essential for their own preservation, be- 
cause this privilege of ‘having a share in the 
legislation’ is not merely a British right, pe- 
culiar to this island, but it is also a natural 
right, which cannot without the most flagrant 
and stimulating injustice be withdrawn from 
any part of the British empire by any worldly 
authority whatsoever.” 

“No tax can be levied without manifest 
robbery and injustice where this legal and con- 
stitutional representation is wanting, because 
the English law abhors the idea of taking the 
least property from freemen without their free 
consent.’ 

It is iniquitous (iniquum est, says the max 

im) that freemen should not have the free dis- 
posal of their own effects, and whatever is in 

iquitous can never be made lawful by any au- 
thority on earth, not even by the united au 

thority of kings, lords and commons, for that 
would be contrary to the eterual laws of God, 
which are supreme.” 

In an essay upon the “First Principles of 
Government,” by Priestly, an English writer of 
great ability, written over a century since, is 
the following detinition of political liberty :— 

“Political liberty, I would say, consists in 
power, which the members of the State reserve 
to themselves, of arriving at the public offices, 
or at least of having votes in the nomination 
of these who fill them. 

“In countries where every member of the 
society enjoys an equal power of arriving at 
the supreme offices, and consequently of di- 
recting the strength and sentiments of the 
whole community, there is a state of the most 
perfect political liberty. 

“On the other hand, in countries where a 
man is excluded from these offices, or from the 
power of voting for proper persdns to fill them, 
that man, whatever be the form of the gov- 
ernment, has no share in the government and 
therefore has no political liberty at all. And 
since every man retains and can never be de- 
prived of his natural right of relieving himself 
from all oppression, that is, from everything 
that has been imposed upon bim without his 
own consent, this must be the only true and 
proper foundation of all the governments sub- 
sisting in the world, and that to which the peo- 
ple who compose them have an inalienable 
right to bring them back.” 

It was from these great champions of liber- 
ty in England that our forefathers received 
their inspiration aud the principles which they 
adopted, incorporated into the Declaration of 
independence, and made the foundation and 
framework of our government. And yet it is 
claimed that we have a government which 
tramples upon these elementary principles of 
political liberty, in denying to one-half its 
adult citizens all political liberty, and subject- 
ing them to the tyranny of taxation without 
representation. It cannot be. 

When we desire to construe the Constitu- 
tion, or to ascertain the powers of the govern 

ment and the rights of the citizens, it is legiti- 
mate and necessary to recur to those princi- 
ples and make them the guide in such inves 

tigation. : 

It is an oft-repeated maxim set forth in the 
bills of rights of many of the State Constitu- 
tions that “the frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles is necessary for the preser- 
vation of liberty and good government.” 

Recurring to those principles, so plain, so 
natural, so like political axioms, it would 
seem that to say that one-half the citizens of 
this republican government, simply and only 
on account of their sex, can legally be denied 
the right to a voice in the government, the 
laws of which they are held to obey, and 
which takes from them their property by tax- 
ation, is so flagrantly in opposition w the 
principles of free government, and the theory 
of political liberty, that uo man could serivus- 
ly advocate it. 

But it is said in opposition to the “citizen’s 
right” of suffrage that at the time of the es- 
tablishment of the Constitution, women were 
in all the States denied the right of voting, 
and that no one claimed at the time that the 
Constitution of the United States would 
change their status; that if such a change 
was intended, it would have been explicitly 
declared in the Constitution, or at least carried 
into practice by those who framed the Con- 
stitution, and, therefure, such a construction 
of it is against what must have been the in- 
tention of the framers. 

This is a very unsafe rule of construction. 
As has been said, the Constitution necessarily 
deals in general principles; these principles 
are to be carried out to their legitimate con- 
clusion and result by legislation, and we are 
to judge of the intention of those who estab- 





tions.” 

It is a well-settled rule that in the construc- 
tion of the Constitution, the objects for 
which it was established, being expressed in 
the instrument, should have great influence; 
and when words and phrases are used which 
are capable of different constructions, that 
construction should be given which is the 
most consonant with the declared objects of 
the instrument. 

We go to the preamble to ascertain the ob- 
jects and purpose of the instrument. Web- 
ster defines preamble thus: “The introduc- 
tory part of a statute, which states the reason 
and intent of the law.” 

In the preamble, then, more certainly than 
in any other way, aside from the language of 
the instrument, we find the intent. 

Judge Story says :— 

“The importance of examining the pream- 
ble for the purpose of expounding the lan- 
guage of a statute has been long felt and uni- 
versally conceded in all judicial discussion. 
It is an admitted maxim... that the pream- 
ble is a key to open the mind to the matters 
as to the mischiefs to be remedied and the ob- 
jects to be accomplished by the statute. ... 
It is properly resorted to where doubts or am- 
biguities arise upon the words of the enacting 
part, fur if they are clear and unambiguous, 
there seems little room for interpretation, ex- 
cept in cases leading to an obvious absurdity 
or to a direct overthrow of the intention ex- 
pressed in the preamble.” (Story on the 
Constitution, sec. 457.) 

Try this question by a consideration of the 
objects fur which the Constitution was estab- 
lished, as set forth in the preamble, “to estab- 
lish justice.” Does it establish justice to de- 
prive of all representation or voice in the gov- 
ernment one half of its adult citizens and 
compel them to pay taxes to and support a 
government in which they have no represen- 
tation? Is “taxation without representa- 
tion” justice established ? 

“To insure domestic tranquillity.” Does it 
insure domestic tranquillity to give all the po- 
litical power to one class of citizens, and de- 
prive another class of any participation in 
the government? No. The sure means of 
tranquillity is to give “equal political rights to 
all,” that all may stand “equal before the law.”’ 

“To provide for the common defense.” We 
have seen that the only defense the citizen 
has against oppression and wrong is by his 
voice and vote in the selection of the rulers 
aud law-makers. Does it, then, “provide for 
the common defense,” to deny to one-half 
the adult citizens of the republic that voice 
and vote? 

“To secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” As has been 
already said, there can be no political liberty 
to any citizen deprived of a voice in the gov- 
ernment. This is self-evident; it needs no 
demonstration. Does it, then, “secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity,’ to deprive one-half the citizens of 
adult age of this right and privilege ? 

Tried by the expressed objects tor which 
the Constitution, was established, as declared 
by the people themselves, this denial to the 


women citizens of the country of the right 


and privilege of voting is directly in contra- 
vention of these objects, and must, therefore, 
be contrary to the spirit aud letter of the en- 
tire instrument. 

And according to rule of construction refer- 
red to, no “contemporaneous construction, 
however universal it may be, can be allowed to 
set aside the expressed objects of the makers, 
as declared in the instrument.’’ The con- 
struction which we claim for the first section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment is in perfect ac- 
cord with those expressed objects; and even if 
there were anything in the original text of the 
Constitution at variance with the true con- 
struction of that section the Amendment must 
coutrol. Yet we believe that there is nothing 
in the original text at variance with what we 
claim to be the true construction of the Amend- 
ment. 

It is claimed by the majority of the Commit- 
tee that the adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was by necessary implication a declara- 
tion that the States had the power to deny the 
right of suffrage to citizens for any other rea- 
sons than those of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude, 

We deny that the fundamental rights of the 
American citizen can be taken away by “im- 
plication.” 

There is no such law for the construction of 
the Constitution of our country. The law is 
the reverse—that the fundamental rights of 
citizens are not to be taken away by itmplica- 
tion, and a Coustitutional provision for the 
protection of one class can certainly not be 
used to destroy or impair the same rights in 
another class. 

itis too violent a construction of an Amend- 
ment, which prohibits States from, or the Uni- 
ted States from, abridging the right of a citi- 
zen to vote, by reason of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude, to say that by im- 
plication it conceded to the States the power 
to deny that right for anyother reason. On 
that theory the States could confine the right of 
suffrage to a small minority, and make the 
State governinent aristocratic, overthrowing 
their republican form. 

The Fifteenth article of Amendment to the 
Constitution clearly recognizes the right to 
vote as one of the rights of a citizen of the 
United States. This is the language :— 


“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State,on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Here is stated, first, the existence of a right. 
Second, its nature. Whose right is it? The 
right of citizens of the United States. What is 
the right? The right to vote. And this 
right of citizens of the United States, States 
are forbidden to abridge. Can there be a 
more direct recognition of aright? Can that 
be abridged which does not exist ? The deni- 
alof the power to abridge the right recognizes 
the existence of the right. Is it said that 
this right exists by virtue of State citizenship, 
and State laws. and Constitutions? Mark the 
langu “The right of citizens of the Uni- 
ted States to voie;”’ nut, citizens of States. 
The right is recognized as existing indepen- 
dent of State citizenship. 








lished the Constitution by what they say, guid- 


But it may be said, if the States had no pow- 





er to abridge the right of suffrage, why the ne- 
cessity of prohibiting them? 

There may not have been a necessity; it 
may have been done through caution, and be- 
cause the peculiar conditions of the colored cit- 
izens at that time rendered it necessary to 
place their rights beyond doubt or cavil. 

It is laid down as_a rule of construction by 
Judge Story that the natural import of a sin- 
gle clause is not to be narrowed so as to ex- 
clude implied powers resulting from its char- 
acter simply because there is another clause 
which enumerates certain powers which might 
otherwise be deemed implied powers within 
its scope, for in such cases we are not to as- 
sume that the affirmative specification ex- 
cludes all other implications. (2d Story on 
Constitution, sec. 449.) 

There are numerous instances in the Con- 
stitution where a general power is given to 
Congress, and afterward a particular power 
given, which was included in the former; yet 
the general power is not to be narrowed be- 
cause the particular pore is given. On this 
same principle, the fact that by the Fifteenth 
Amendment the States are specifically forbid- 
den to deny the right of suffrage on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, does not narrow the general provision in 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which guaran 
tees the privileges of all the citizens against 
abridgment by the States on any account. 

The rule of interpretation relied upon by 
the Committee in their construction of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment is, **that the expression of 
one thing is the exclusion of another,” or, the 
specification of particulars is the exclusion of 
generals. 

Of these maxims, Judge Story says:— 

“They are susceptible of being applied, and 
often are ingeniously applied, to the subver- 
sion of the text and the objects of the instru- 
ment. The truth is, in order to ascertain how 
far an affirmative or negative provision ex- 
cludes or implies others, we must look to the 
nature of the provision, the subject-matter, the 
objects and the scope of the instrument; these 
and these only can properly determine the rule 
of construction.” ce tory, 448.) 

It is claimed by the Committee that the sec- 
ond section of the XIVth Amendment implies 
that the several States may restrict the right 
of suffrage as to other than male citizens. e 
may say of this as we have said of the theory 
of the Committee upon the effect of the X Vth 
Amendment. It is a proposal to take away 
from the citizens guarantees of fundamental 
rights, by implication, which have been pre- 
viously given in absolute terms. 

The first section includes all citizens in its 

guarantees, and includes all the “privileges and 
immunities” of citizenship and guards them 
against abridgment. and under no recognized 
or reasonable rule of construction can it be 
claimed that by implication from the provi- 
sions of the second section the States may not 
-— abridge but entirely destroy one of the 
highest privileges of the citizen to one half of 
the citizens of the country. What we have 
said in relation to the Committee’s construc- 
tion of the effuct of the Fifteenth Amendment 
applies equally to this. 
_ The object of the first section of this Amend- 
ment was to secure all the rights, privileges 
and immunities of all the citizens against inva- 
sion by the States. The object of the second 
section was to fix arule or system of apportion- 
ment for representatives and taxation ; and the 
provision referred to, in relation to the exclu- 
sion of males from the right of suffrage, might 
be regarded as in the nature of a penalty in 
case of denial of that right to that class. 
While it, to a certain extent, protected that 
class of citizens, it left the others where the 
previous provisions of the Constitution placed 
them. To protect the colored man more fully 
than was done by that penalty was the object 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, 

In no event can it be said to be more than 
the recognition of an existing fact, that only 
the male citizens were by the State laws al- 
lowed to vote, and that existing order of 
things was recognized in the rule of represen- 
tation, just as the institution of slavery was 
recognized in the original Constitution, in the 
article fixing the basis of representation, by 
the provisious that only three-fifths of all the 
slaves (“other persons”) should be counted. 
Their slavery was recognized as an existing 
fact, and yet the Constitution never sanction- 
ed slavery, but, on the contrary, had it been 
carried out according to its true construction, 
slavery could not have existed under it; so 
that the recognition of facts in the Constitu- 
tion must not be held to be a sanction of what 
is so recognized. ‘ 

The majority of the Committee say that this 
section implies that the States may deny suf- 
frage to others than male citizens. If it im- 
plies anything it implies that the States may 
deny the frauchise to all the citizens. It dves 
not provide that they shall not deny the right 
to male citizens, but only provides that if they 
do so deny, they shall not have representation 
tor them. 

So, according to that argument, by the sec- 
ond section of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
the power of the States is conceded to entirely 
take away the right of suffrage, even from that 
privileged class, the male citizen. And thus 
this ruie of “implication” gues too far, and frit- 
ters away all the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion of the right of suffrage, the highest of the 
privileges of the citizen; and herein is demon- 
strated the reason and safety of the rule that 
fundamental rights are not to be taken away 
by implication, but only by express provision. 

When the advocates of a privileged class of 
citizens under the Constitution are driven to 
implication to sustain the theory of taxation 
without representation, aud American citizen- 
ship without political liberty, the cause must 
be weak indeed. 

It is claimed by the majority that by Section 
2, Article 1, the Constitution recognizes the 
power in States to declare who shall and who 
shall not exercise the elective franchise. That 
section reads as fullows:— 


“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qual- 
itications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature.” 

The first clause of this section declares who 
shall choose the Representatives—mark the 
language—“Representatives shall be chosen 
by the people of the States,” not by the male 
sy vy not by certain classes of the people, but 

y the people; so that the construction sought 
to be given this section, by which it would rec- 
ognize the power of the State to disfranchise 
one-half the citizens, is in direct contraven- 
tion of the first clause of the section, and of its 


whole spirit, as well as of the objects of the in- 
strument. The States clearly have no power 
to nullify the express provisions that the elec- 
tion shall be by the people, by any laws limit- 
ing the election to a moiety of the people. 

t is true the section recognizes the power 
in the State to regulate the qualification of the 
electors; but, as we have already said, the 
power to regulate is a very different thing from 
the power to destroy. 

The two clauses must be taken together, 
and both considered in connection with the de- 
clared purpose and objects of the Constitution. 

The Constitution is necessarily confined to 
the statement of general principles. There 
are regulations necessary to be made as to the 
qualifications of voters, as to their proper age, 
their domicile, the length of residence neces- 
sary to entitle the citizen to vote in a given 
State or place. These particulars could not 
be provided in the Constitution, but are neces- 
sarily left to the States, and this section is 
thus construed as to be in harmony with itself, 
and with the expressed objects of the framers 
of the Constitution and the principles of free 
government. 

When the majority of the Committee can 
demonstrate that “the people of the States” and 
one-half the people of the States are equivalent 
terms—or that, when the Constitution provides 
that the Representatives shall be elected by 
the people, its requirements are met by an elec- 
tion in which less than one-half the adult peo- 
pie are allowed to vote, then it will be adinit- 
= that this section, to some extent, sustains 

em. 

The Committee say, that if it had been in- 
tended that Congress should prescribe the 
qualifications of electors the grant would have 
given Congress that power specitically. We do 
not claim that Congress has that power; on 
the contrary, admit that the States have it; but 
the section of the Constitution does prescribe 
who the electors shall be. That is what we 
claim—nothing more. They shal! be “the 
people ;” their qualifications may be regulated 
by the States; but to the claim of the majori- 
ty of the Committee thac they may be “quali- 
fied” out of existence, we cannot assent. 

We are told that the acquiescence by the 
ple, since the adoption of the Constitution, in 
the denial of political rights to women citi- 
zens, and the general understanding that such 
denial was in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion, should be taken to settle the construction 
of that instrument. 

Any force this argument may have it can 
only apply to the original text, and not to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which isof but re- 
cent date, 

But, as a general principle, this theory is 
fallacious. It wouid stop all political progress ; 
it would put an end wo all original thought, and 
put the people under that tyranny with which 
the friends of liberty have always had to con- 
tend—the tyranny of precedent. 

From the beginning, our government has 
been right in theory, but wrong in practice, 
The Cunstitution, had it been carried out in 
its true spirit, and its principles enforced, would 
have stricken the chains from every slave in 
the republic long since. Yet, for all this, it 
was but a few years since declared by the high- 
est judicial tribunal of the republic, that, ac- 
cording to the “general understanding,” the 
black man in this country had no rights the 
white man was bound to respect. General 
understanding and acquiescence is a very un- 
safe rule by which to try questions of consti- 
tutional law, and precedents are not infallible 
guides toward liberty and the rights of man. 

Without any law to authorize it, slavery ex- 
isted in England and was sustained and per- 
petuated by popular opinion, universal custom, 
and the acquiescence of all departinents of the 
government as well as by the subjects of its 
oppression. A few fearless champions of lib- 
erty struggled against the universal sentiment, 
and contended that, by the laws of England, 
slavery could not exist in the kingdom; and, 
though for years unable to obtain a hearing in 
any British court, the Somerset case was final- 
ly tried in the court of the King’s Bench in 
1771, Lord Mansfield presiding, wherein that 
great, good man, after a long and patient hear- 
ing, declared that no law of England allowed 
or approved of slavery, and discharged the ne- 
gro. And it was then judicially declared that 
no slave could breathe upon the svil of Eng- 
land, although slavery had up to that time ex- 
isted for centuries, under the then existing 
laws. The laws were right, but the practice 
and public opinion were wrong. 

It is said by the majority of the Committee 
that “if the right of female citizens to suffrage 
is vested by the Constitution, that right ean be 
established in the courts.” 

We respectfully submit that, with regard to 
the competency and qualifications of electors 
for members of this House, the courts have no 
jurisdiction. 

This House is the sole judge of the election 
return and qualifications of its own members, 
(Article 1, Section 5, of Constitution) ; and it is 
for the House alone to decide upon a contest, 
who are, and who are not, competent and qual- 
ified to vote, The judicial department cannot 
thus invade the prerogatives of the political 
department. 

And it is, therefore, perfectly proper, in our 
opinion, for the House to pass a declaratory 
resolution, which would be an index to the 
action of the House, should the question be 
brought vefore it by a contest for 4 seat. 

We, therefore, recommend w the House the 
adoption of the following resolution :— 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That the right of suffrage is one of the inalien- 
able rights of citizens of the United States, sub- 
ject to regulation by the States, through equal 
and just laws, 

Tuat this right is included in the “privileges 
of citizens of the United States,’ which are 
guaranteed by Section 1 of Article 14 of Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; 
and that women citizens, who are otherwise 
qualified by the laws of the State where they 
reside, are competent voters for Representa- 
tives in Congress. Wa. LovGHBRIDGE. 

BenJ. F. BuTLER, 


<P OG oe. — 


A French physician has investigated the 
effect of smoking on thirty-cight boys between 
the ages ot nine and fifteen, who were addi t- 
ed to the habit. Twenty-seven presented dis- 
tinct symptoms of nicotine poison. In twen- 
ty two there were serious disorders of the cir- 
culation, indigestion, dullness of intellect, and 
a marked appetite for strong drinks. In th ee 
there was heart alfeciion; in eight decid «1 
deterioration of blood; in twelve there was 
frequent epistaxis; teu had disturbed sk ey, 





aud four had ulceration of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth. . 
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OUT OF MY EXPERIENCE. 

But for that amiable habit of the average 
masculine intelligence which holds all women 
responsible for one w .we should have 
watched with as much amusement as indig- 
nation Gail Hamilton’s recent performances, 
My male friend, who would be capable of 
showing me by humorous logic that the Hat- 
fields and Fultons and Laird Colliers were 
not to be accepted as representatives of their 
sex—if any one were wild enough to assert it 
—points exultantly to Gail Hamilton, and 
cries, “I told you so! See how reckless, un- 
reasonable, illogical, prejudiced, uncandid, 
vituperative and utterly perverted women 
are!” Ab uno disceomnes. Men are .bad 
enough; we just steer clear of perdition as it 
is. But add to them the great mass of femi- 
nine unreason in the community, and—Hea- 
ven save us! 

Said the same friend, when Gail Hamilton 
appealed to the public in her “Battle of the 
Books,” “Behold the eminent capacity of wo- 
man for business! Here is one of your bright- 
est women, who can impale an antagonist 
upon a pen’s point as neatly as anybody go- 
ing—and she doesn’t know the first principles 
of business, doesn’t know the nature of a con- 
tract, doesn’t know that a contract is neces- 
sary in her business arrangements with her 
publishers—and when business skill and ex- 
perience come in ahead, she goes bewailing 
her wrongs to the public, and this after hav- 
ing accepted arbitration, and, so doing, virtu- 
ally pledged herself to abide by the decision 
of the umpires.” 

In vain I reminded him of a lady school 
teacher who first accumulated and then judi- 
ciously invested her earnings, till they amount- 
ed to twenty thousand dollars. 

“No wonder,” he adds pungently—“no won- 
der she has lately written that women’s igno- 
rance of business is appalling.” It is appall- 
ing. So tooare the unscrupulousness of men, 
their dollar-worship, their wicked sacrifice of 
public good to private gain. So, too, are the 
selfishness, the stupidity, the fvolishness of 
both men and women. The whole world 
lieth in wickedness. 

And this lesson we shall surely learn, sooner 
or later—that there is a great deal of human 
na‘ure in both sexes, and that the moral and 
mental quality of man and woman—unmodi- 
fied by education—is very nearly alike and 
equal, 

Just now we are told that women are 
shirks. The man-servant is the most efficient 
member of the household staff, as well as “bet- 
ter style.” 

Now I am obliged to speak from experience, 
and my statements may fail of that brilliant 
audacity which an “impression” can safely 
indulge in, but I think, judging from Pat- 
rick’s out-of-door performances, we shall rue 
the day when we introduce him to the kitch- 
en and parlor. Nor are shiftlessness and 
slothfulness confined to our foreign servants. 
It crops out everywhere in the native Ameri- 
can. In my opinion, the laborer of either sex 
who knows his or her business, and is diligent 
and faithful, is the shining exception. 

As long as work is not play, only a few per- 
sons will prefer to work. I look from my 
window and see two men, each with his team, 
who have met and linger to talk. They have 
been talking half an hour. A woman going 
by turns aside intoa snow-drift, in order to 
pass them. It is much pleasanter to gossip 
than to work. And these men probably own 
their time and have an honest right to the in- 
dulgence. But if either of them was my paid 
employé, he would have no scruples about 
thus idling away the time which is mine—un- 
less he is exceptionably honest. Yet the per- 
son who works for another for a fair equiva- 
lent has no more right to waste his employ- 
er’s time than he would have to break open 
his desk or pick his pocket. But the average 
laborer has no sense of his obligation to his 
employer. Labor,in this country at least, is 
arrogant and unscrupulous. It takes all it 
can get and gives as little as itcan. It means 
to get full pay, and it does not mean to doa 
fair day’s work. 

Said the editor of an agricultural paper, 
“Our correspondent complains that the higher 
wages he pays his men the less work they do. 
This is the cry from all sides. But why keep 
growling about it? Why not accept the situ- 
ation and” (observe the remedy) ‘‘supplant 
the shiftless laborer everywhere, and as fast 
as possible, by machinery ?” 

But for what, pray, are our Sunday schools 
and our churches? And what is the typical 
mother about, that she does not bring her boys 
up better ? 

We could spare a great general now and 
then, and we could even tolerate an occasional 
Laird Collier, if the rank and file were incor- 
ruptibly honest and loyally faithful. Besides, 
the George Washingtons will take care of them- 
selves, for nature never wastes her powers, and 
the L. C.’s are, we suppose, caprices no more 
to be spared than the Siamese twins and six 
fingered folks, and can as easily be whistled 
down the wind; but Tom, Dick and Harry can 
be taught that shirking is as dishonest as 
stealing. 

Iuse the masculine names because in my 
experience men are the worst sinners in this 
regard. I believe that women, as a class, are 





more conscientious, diligent and capable in 
their calling than are men. 

“Women are better than men,” said a pom- 
pous charlatan lecturer. “It’s no merit of 
yours. God made you better than he made 
us.” 

A truce to that world-old nonsense! God 
made us exactly alike. If women are better 
than men it is mainly because men have forever 
held up to them a high ideal from which they 
themselves shrank, and men and women are, 
in consequence, relatively, exactly what might 
have been expected. 

My washerwoman loves dearly to gossip 
over the steaming tub, but so does my man-of- 
all-work delight in leaning on his hoe-handle, 
so long that even the birds take him for a per- 
manent feature in the landscape, and return 
to pillaging my cherries, 

Mr. Warner, in “My Summer in a Garden,’’ 
recommends a marvellous hoe. He says if it 
were put into the hands of an ordinary labor- 
er he almost thinks you could tell at night 
when he had been at work during the day. I 
have placed it on my memorandum for a 
spring purchase. 

Do I not recall with vain longing that dress- 
maker whose genius for her art and execution 
in it were past all praise? But who will find 
me a garden servant who knows his trade, or, 
knowing it imperfectly, does it as well as he 
knows ? 

As a ploughman he is a poignant trial. I 
could shed tears to see earth's warm brown 
bosom so lacerated by such crazy furrows 
And, moreover, he came to his work not till 
eight o’clock of the May morning, and between 
that hour and twelve did he not leave the oxen 
four times in the furrow during absences of 
from ten to thirty minutes? His modest 
price was five dollars a day, and, completing 
his task at four o’clock P. M., he seemed to 
think it a special grace that he threw off a half- 
dollar! Then what havoc he made in the or- 
chard; how he sowed the corn broadcast, when 
the orthodox way of planting corn since corn 
grew has been in hills; how he buried my ten- 
der seeds below any hope of resurrection; 
how the squashes and cucumbers straggled 
into the world a month behind time, puny 
and bilious, and immediately fell victims to 
the bugs, which was as good a fate as they 
deserved ! 

Follows him a long list of incapables. For 
example, the plasterer who could not set a fire- 
frame until his employess showed him how, 
and then took advantage of her temporary ab- 
sence to slip it to one side of the fireplace to 
be a torment to her eyes forever. 

I never could explain that extraordinary ab- 
erration of the town clock, which, when a 
certain carpenter worked for me, was always 
too fast when he came to work in the morning 
and too slow when he went away in the after- 
noon, And why did he break half my nails 
short off, and cut up my lumber with such 
reckless prodigality? My painter, too, is so 
social and fond of variety! It must be quite 
a treat to the neighbors to chat with him, 
while he is under the pleasant delusion that 
he is at work for me. But why, oh why, did 
he paint my room purple when I expressly 
desired that it should be white? 

Over against these let me set that admirable 
man of the saw and hammer, whose incom- 
parable diligence was only equalled by his in- 
exorable reticence—that golden silence which 
the idlers assailed in vain. 

Forever let us honor the faithful worker, 
whether in the realm of mind or matter, and 
always and everywhere preach the gospel of 
thoroughness and uttermost honesty. 

There is no more clamorous want among us 
to-day than that faithfulness which seeks to 
do its whole duty and to do it well. A shame 
on our American superficiality, our utter 
want of conscience in business, or eagerness 
for the dollar before we have earned it or with- 
out earning it! 

Loose logic, a shallow philosophy, uncandid 
judgments, hasty prepossessions, hostility to 
new ideas, flippant lectures and sermons, a 
sham culture, veneered manners, scrap-iron 
rails that send sleeping people to swift death, 
unsafe foundations and thin walls that fall 
into wreck, threads left out in the weaving, 
unfastened seams, an external show of lace 
and velvet, and a secret embroidery of holes, 
all evidence the same spirit. 

In this busy life, with its thousand importu- 
nate claims, forced as we are into overwork by 
necessity, it must be that some things fail of 
high excellence, but at least we can see to it 
that the standard is noble and the endeavor 
sincere. A. M. H. 

WESTFORD, Mass, 





A WRITER in the New Castle Constitution- 
alist says:—The human heart is a curiously 
wrought instrument, which may be made to 
give forth sounds inharmonious, but when 
touched by the gentie hand of sympathy, will 
give forth music so sweet that even angels will 
lean upon their golden harps in rapturous si- 
lence.’ 





MAKING PEOPLE HAPPY is neither a small 


nor an unimportant business. As I regard 


good nature as one of the richest fruits of true 
Christianity, so I regard the making of people 
round about us happy as one of the best man- 
ifestations of that Christian disposition which 


.we are commanded to wear as a garment.— 





Beecher. 


Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Corston, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—We had quite a grand 
affair in our village the other day, on the occa- 
sion of the arrival of our Squire’s son and his 
bride—Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Gore Langton. 
You must know that the whole of several vil- 
lages about here belong to Mr. Gore Langton, 
pere, and of course he has a great many ten- 
ants, farmers and others, and he is one of our 
M. P.’s. Several of the principal farmers met 
the bridal carriage, hat in hand, near the large 
entrance gate to the park, and then the horses 
were unharnessed, and ropes attachea to the 
vehicle, and straightway the carriage was drag- 
ged up the avenue—more than a mile long—by 
many stalwart arms. The bells of the church 
were madly ringing the while, and there were 
crowds of people of all classes from the adja- 
cent villages to huzza and welcome the hap- 
py pair. The tenantry are also getting up a 

large subscription for the purpose of making a 
present to the young people. In the country 
in England we see a good deal of this sort of 
thing, and it is a slight form of dissipation 
for us! 

Parliament opens on the 9th of February; 
and I fear the claims of women will tare bad- 
ly this year, as the army organization, and all 
that sort of thing, will prove too interesting 
and important a topic for our statesmen to 
think of topics which are not interesting to 
them, unfortunately. But we must soon be- 
gin agitating with petitions from all townsand 
boroughs in England, Ireland and Scotland 
We are now busy sending out pamphlets bear- 
ing upon the different questions. 

I rearly do think that there is a great ad- 
vance in people's minds, for the advocates of 
this question do not get so ridiculed as former- 
ly and the thing is thought more worthy of 
sober argument. Even in India the educa. 
tion movement is making wonderful progress, 
for we read that the annual distribution of 
prizes to the pupils of the school in connection 
with the Scottish Ladies’Association for the Ai- 
vancement of Female Education in India took 
place at Madras on Dec. 20th. when Lady Napi- 
er presided. The schools gathered tugether 
were the boarding school, the Black Town, 
Washermanpettah, Triplicane and Poodoo- 
pettah schools. The schools had been exam- 
ined by the Rev. Mr. Rice and Mr. Gover, and 
the results of the examination were favora- 
ble. There were 563 girls educated in the 
mission, but of this number only 386 were in 
Madras, anil 177 were in Vellore. Very little 
had been done during the past year, but a 
good beginning had been‘made: The schools 
had been placed on a good foundation, and the 
committee looked forward to more rapid prog- 
ress for the future. 

I also see that Miss Mary Carpenter, whose 
noble exertions on behalf of female education» 
in the great Indian Empire, are familiar to the 
public, has received » very valuable present 
from the people of Scinde. It consists of a 
large tablecloth, most elaborately embroidered 
in gold and silver. The design is exquisite in 
conception, and is wrought with a careful re- 
gard for the minuteness of its details. Ina 
circle in the cent er of the cloth is the inscrip- 
tion, worked in silver letters: “‘Presented to 
Miss Mary Carpenter, from Scinde,” and 
around the border are some verses in Persian 
characters. It was contained in arichly carved 
box of Indian wood, in the front of which was 
inlaid an ivory tablet bearing Miss Carpenter's 
name. Accompanying the testimonial was an 
address, which was splendidly engrossed and 
illuminated, and bound in red morocco. A 
large number of signatures, including those of 
six native female teachers, were attached to 
the address, which speaks most strongly of the 
value of her services to India. 

This looks all very healthy for the progress 
of women in every part of the world, and it is 
to be hoped that with the material and intel- 
lectual advantages the moral and religious will 
also progress. 

Our Princess Louise, who is somewhat of 
an upholder of these things is,as you know, 
going to be married to the Marquis of Lorne, 
and I hear that a carpet with crimson ground 
and black design has been specially manufac- 
tured for use in the Albert Memorial Chapel 
on the occasion of the marriage. With this 
the temporary wooden flooring which has 
been placed over the stone flagging will be 
covered. Partitions, suitably and handsomely 
decorated, will divide the chapel into the 
bride’s assembling and retiring rooms. Her 
Majesty, upon the occasion of the marriage, 
will, it is understood, occupy the royal closet 
over the altar, as at the nuptials of H. R. H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. Formerly 
the Queen, when desirous of visiting privately 
the services at St. George's, used to pass from 
the residence of the Hon. and Very Rev. Ger- 
ald Wellesley, dean of Windsor, over the leads 
of the Wolsey Chapel, to the east end of the 
cathedral, and so reach the royal closet in the 
chapel. Recently a suitable platform, defend- 
ed by aniron railing, has been erected along 
the north side of the roof of the Wolsey Chap 
el, so that Her Majesty can pass from the 
deanery to the royal closet with the greatest 











privacy, and it.is expected that this is the way 





by which Her Majesty will proceed to the 
chapel on the wedding day. 

I daresay many of your compatriots know 
the chapel well, for tourists always go to see 
it, and Windsor is a favorite place with Amer- 
icans. 

Two ladies—Miss Ashworth (John Bright’s 
niece) and Miss Shum —have been elected on 
the Bath School Board, which we think first- 
rate for a provincial town, and one which has 
hitherto not shone in the matter of “wo- 
man’s rights” neither! 

One of the clergymen, who was a successful 
candidate, owed his election principally to the 
plumpers given by the ladies of his congrega- 
tion. Imention this, because this clergyman. 
when the question came before him once of 
women voting for members of the Church 
Congress, disapproved strongly of it, and yet 
he has been obliged to accept the women’s 
votes now for the Board. 

A meeting of the Victoria Discussion Socie- 
ty was held on Feb. 6th in London, at which 
Lord Lyttleton presided, and where a paper 
was read by Mr. Phillips Bevan, “On the Ne- 
cessity of Education in Domestic Economy.” A 
discussion ensued, in whivh several ladies, as 
well as gentlemen, took part. Miss Faithfull 
announced the plan, of which I sent you par- 
ticulars last time, and hoped that people 
would support so worthy an institution, as 
there was a daily cry from all parties for bet- 
ter domestics. 

Lord Lyttleton in summing up said he 
hoped that giris would partake, in future, of 
the advantages of the old school foundations 
of the country. Yours truly, 

ALICE B, LEGEyrt. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Ninety-six out of every hundred Prussian 
— upon the average are able to read and 
write. 


A German engineer has invented a curious 
machine by means of which the exact velocity 
of a railroad train can be ascertained at any 
moment. 





Vice-President Colfax says that his lecture, 
**Across the Continent,” for which he has re- 
ceived ten thousand dollars, was prepared in 
less than two weeks. 


Foreign letters state that more than four 
hundred thousand prisoners of war are held 
in different German cities, and that much suf- 
fering prevails among them. 


The organ in the Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, will be the largest.and most powerful in 
the world, having 9000 pipes and 120 stops, 
ana by two steam-engines, built by Messrs. 

enn. 


Two journalists reached the top of Mount 
Washington safely; the party there are well 
situated, get their papers regularly, come down 
be a week, and have plenty of fuel and pro- 
visions. 


In Canada the mink fur season is said to be 
very productive. In some sections of the Do- 
minion minks are so plentiful that they ap- 
ty the farm-houses in large numbers with- 
out fear. 


A lad in Bridgeport is commended for forti- 
tude, because when a drop-press cut off three 
of his fingers, he looked at the bleeding stumps, 
and exclaimed, “I'll bet muther'll ery when 
she sees that!” 


About one-half of the Crispins in New York 
city were discharged on Monday. The shoe 
manufacturers say that the high wages de- 
manded and obtained at the late strike have 
made it necessary to reduce their forces, 


A fish was found in an iron ore mine at 
Boyertown, Pa., on the 21st ult., by David R. 
Reidmouren, which measured ten inches in 
length. ‘The fish is still alive, and was found 
three hundred feet under ground, in a spring 
of water. 


An Episcopal church has recently been ded- 
icated in New York, which is to be free to cler- 
gymen of all Evangelical denominations. The 
Rev. George E. Thrall is the rector, and the 
Rev. Mason Gallagher, late of Oswego, associ- 
ate minister. It is called an experiment. 


In a remete part of Germany, a farmer re- 
cently turned up with his plow 13,000 Roman 
coins, of an unknown metallic composition. 
They are thick and heavy, and date back to 
Mare Antony, Hadrian and Commodus. The 
heads are finely done, and the inscriptions un- 
usually plain. 


Experiments have been made in France to 
ascertain what element it is in gas which 
causes it to be so destructive to trees near 
which it passes. The hydrogen and the car- 
buretted hydrogen do no harm, but the tar el- 
ement, and especially the carbolic acid, does 
the mischief. 


Mount St. Elias is a detached peak on the 
Pacific coast in latitude 60 degrees north, It 
is nearly 18,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean, and can be seen a greatdistance at sea. 
it being only twenty-five miles from the coast. 
It is one of the most lofty mountains in North 
America, its summit being always covered with 
snow. 


“You have lost your baby, I hear,” said one 
gentleman toanother. “Yes, poor little thing! 
it was only five months old. We did all we 
could for it. We had four docvors, blistered 
its head and feet, put mustard poultices all 
over it, gave is nine calomel powders, leeched 
its temples, had it bled, and gave it all kinds 
of medicine, and yet, after a week's illness, it 
died.” 


The Czar has cancelled the privilege of ex- 
emption from military service so long enjoyed 
by the Russian nobility. The conscription is. 
therefore, now universal, instead of being con- 
fined to the trading and peasant classes; and 
to the honor of those who enjoyed the heredi- 
tary privilege, it must be stated that they have 
already expressed their approval of the new 
measure and their readiness to obey its require- 
ments. 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy as as — as a debe ty It uses 
a straight needle, making a -stich perfectl 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needie-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all di 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THe GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agee inquire of or address, 

FAMEs H. DELANO 
No. 220 Tremont Street, Boston Rate, 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
hy WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 
ov. 5. ly 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT<~ 
ING, 
May PO Studio Building. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Col 
sop ease ee tegatne® 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Ocean Union tare’ ~— Boston, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted, ly Jan. 15. 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH know 
to the trade, 











Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, H.liand Herrings,&e 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 





BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 
Importers of Sam’! Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &o 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 


H. B. BraMay, SuMNER APPLIN. 
D. W. Suaw. A. LAWRENOR. 


Dee. 17. BOSTON. 3m 


‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. . 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 


It has no ro brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of ain, which is made to 
over the surface of the carpet into the machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick AND SALESROOM: 24 Tremont 
Rew, (Room No.2), BOSTON. ily _ Sept. 


« Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutla 











Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapizs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GznTix- 
MEN—6 to 8 A. M., 2te ¥ r. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday 2venings. (Closed ee L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly y 28. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FalLED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
ON Dr. BPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan 23. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna, 
Americans GCes KCe, | 
Sold for small installments as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid for in WORK done at home. For 
Circulars and Terms address, 
ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 

(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 

Febll ly 323 Washington, cor. West St. 


Dr. Windship’s Process 


Doubles strength in three months, r ~ health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, D ia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phtiisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasa-- 
IneTON Sr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 
June 18. ly 
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THE REAL REASON. 

The proceedings in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity with regard to the female medical students | 
furnish a very interesting chapter for the | 
history of reform. The seven women who 
presented themselves at the University, on the | 
faith of the resolution of the previous year in- | 
viting them, have found their path of profes- 
sional study more full of thorns than of roses— | 
and this not because of any inability or inap- | 
titude shown by them, for Prof. Charteris, one | 
of their instructors, says: “They have gained | 

‘ more honors in proportion to their numbers | 
than their male competitors.” 

Let us examine some of the phenomena 
presented at the meetings of the General Court | 
of the University, and of the Board of Con- | 
tributors, and see if we can get at the real rea- | 
son of the bitter opposition offered. In the | 
first placejwe may incidentally remark,asshow- | 
ing the animus of the opposition, that the em- 
inently respectable and conservative Profes- | 

‘sors and Managers chose to act the part of | 
obstructionists. The University had voted that | 
the women should have the same opportuni- | 
tiesasmen. This was, doubtless, to the minds 
of Profs. Muirhead and Lister and their sym- | 
pathizers, a very bad regulation, but they 
might have learned from General Grant, if 
their own common-sense was not sufficient to 
teach them the lesson, that the best way to do 
away with a bad law is to execute it well. | 
This was, indeed, strongly urged on them by 
Prof, Charteris and others. They’ said in ef- 
fect, “We do not assert that this will be a suc- 
cess, but there is sufticient presumption that 
it will, to justify the trial.’ If the public did | 
not approve of these female M. D.’s on trial | 
there would soon be no more of them knock- 
ing at the doors of the Medical School for ad- 
mittance. The supply would be regulated by 
the demand. The University might with- 
draw its invitation and warn others not to come 
if it chose; but these who had come, on the 
faith of the invitation extended, had a right to 
be allowed to finish their studies. This wasa 
statement of the case rather than an argu- 
ment, and so the opponents seem to have look- 
ed at it, for they attempted no argument on 
this, choosing rather to obstruct than to try or 
prove—a course which seemed to argue a sense 
of conscious weakness rather than the re- 
pose of those who are founded on a rock. 
Some of them were Professors and would not 
hear the ladies recite; others were Managers 
of the Infirmary and would not let the ladies 
visit the wards. Their sense of justice and of 
Jaw seemed to be about on a par with that of 
an Indiana legislator who bolts or resigns to 
prevent a Senatorial election or a re-districting 
of the State. 

When they came to discuss the question of 
medical education for women on its merits 
tere were two issues raised—the first,on which 
they did not lay so much stress as on the oth- 
er, that women had not the nerve and physi- 
cal power requisite, the second, that it was 
immodest and improper for women to be doc- 
tors, and more especially that it was not fit that 
unmarried men and women should study some 
subjects and attend some hospital operations 
together. 

The first reason is soon disposed of. If wo- 
men can not they will not. If they fail for 
wantof nerve or strength or anything else, 
they fail. There is no need of a law to pre- 
vent fishes living in meadows or cows at 
the bottom of rivers. Of course all the oppo- 
sition was not for fear that women would 
not be able to practice, rather for fear they 
would. 

The second reason reminds us of that amia- 
ble monk in Queen Margaret of Navarre’s Hep- 
tameron who tells the young nun that she 
ought not to know that she has a body. Some 
of the opposition under this head could hard- 
ly have been surpassed by the Rev. Petroleum 
V. Nasby himself. Prof. Turner, at the meet- 
ing of the General Court of the University, read 
from a letter from a clergyman, who had two 
sons studying medicine in the University. He 
could not “but think the young men would be 
exposed to fearful dangers.” He “should be ex- 
ceedingly sorry tu remove his sons,” but duty 
would render it necessary if the “degrading 
system” should be adopted. The “higher in- 

terests” of these snowdrops “must not be risk- 
ed for the benefit of a good professional ed- 
ucation,” and the professor seemed to think 
that his correspondent was in the right about it. 
On the other hand, the friends of the ladies 








said they did not contend for mixed recitations 
but only for instruction, mixed or otherwise— 
—but that the charge of indelicacy and im- 
moral tendency was mere nonsense. 

Prof. Blackie (meeting of General Court of 
the University) said that he was a moral sort 
of man in his way. He did not deal in indelicate 
matters; and he wanted to tell why he differed 
from the gentlemen who had spoken. There 
was a great talk of indelicacy. No more vague, 
unintelligent word was to be found in t he Eng- 
lish language. If they were never to mention 
certain matters in mixed company, they were 
never to read the Bible in their own houses. 


The Bible was not a book full of morbid sen- 
sibilities ; it was a book which, like Homer and 
all great and true books, spoke of natural things 
in a natural way. It did not. avoid them; it 
did not go into them with the morbid eager- 
ness which he called indelicacy. He challeng- 
ed any one who knew his Bible tosay wheth- 
er there was in it anything of that morbid sen- 
sibility in alluding to certain matters which 
some extremely refined modern professors in- 
sistedon. They had, he contended, no right to 
exclude any person from the University. The 
exclusion of woman was founded on a medie- 
val, a monkish superstition. He had seen 
the men in a Jewish synagogue sitting in one 
place and the women looking through little 
holes in the gallery. He had seen in some 
churches the men all on one side and the wo- 
men all on the other. If there was danger in 
mixed classes in the University, there was dan- 
ger in mixed seats in a sermon. Indelicacy 
could be found in a novel like Peregrine Pickle, 
or Tristram Shandy, or an old Greek play which 
he knew something about; or it could come out 
in the general tone of a fashionable poet of 
the modern flowing school; but a cold scien- 
tific discussion was the last place in the world 
where indelicacy could come from any sensi- 
bleman. If the age was so corrupted that men 
could not look a fact in the face without rush- 
ing into a gust of immorality he was sorry for 
them. 

At the meeting of the contributors to the 
Infirmary, Miss Nichol, among other solid 
shot, sent the following into the rank of the 
coming doctors who could not admit of the 
presence of a woman at the lectures. “If the 
students at present studying in the Infirma- 
ry cannot contemplate with equanimity the 
presence of ladies as fellow-students, how is 
it possible that they can possess either the 
scientific spirit or the personal purity of mind 
which alone would justify their presence in 
the female wards during the most delicate op- 
erations and examinations of female patients ?” 

But none of the things that could be said 
were or could be half so much to the point 
or illustrative of the spirit of the opposition 
as the presence and conduct of a large dele- 
gation of students from the Medical School, 
the young men whose delicacy was in danger, 
whose purity of mind was threatened by the 
presence of women. 

Says the report in the Scotsman: “The gal- 
leries were allotted to non-contributors, and 
the center gallery was for the time being con- 
verted into a perfect menagerie by the pres- 
ence of a large and disorderly crowd of medi- 
icals, who kept up a constant uproar. Before 
the proceedings commenced these youths 
amused themselves by showering down peas 
into the area of the ball, by imitations of the 
farmyard, by proposing cheers for some gen- 
tlemen and groans for others, and by singing, 
apparently to their own satisfaction, if not to 
the satisfaction of others, snatches of vari- 
ous popular songs. ... When the Lord Provost, 
accompanied by the managers of the institu- 
tion and by a large number of ladies, appear- 
ed on the platform, they were greeted by the 
demonstrative occupants of the center gallery 
with howls and hisses.” 

These amiable, pure and sensitive young 
creatures (among whom were, doubtless, the 
sons of the shepherd above mentioned,) kept 
up these demonstrations throughout the 
whole meeting, though frequently threatened 
with the police, a large force of whom were 
near at hand for their special behoof, until at 
last, getting beyond the patience of the mana- 
gers, which was certainly distinguished by 
long suffering, the police were called in and 
the gallery cleared. 


Now these young men, who highly approved 
of the opposition to the ladies—of which they 
were indeed a great part—what was the occa- 
sion of their strong feeling? Does any one 
think that it was fear that the young women 
had not nerve and physical endurance, and so 
would never succeed in the profession? Or 
were they afraid that the delicate bloom of 
their virtuous, flowering minds was about to 
be destroyed? Did they howl and hiss and 
throw peas and sing “Captain Jinks” for fear 
their sense of moral beauty was about to be 
corrupted? We should like to think well of 
the motives of these young men and of the 
older men who were like-minded, but the look 
of things is certainly against them. 


There is another motive which it has ap- 
peared to us may have had weight with these 
high-minded young men. Perhaps they did 
not recognize it—we do not always know our 
own motives—and then again, perhaps they 
did. This reason was stated in general terms 
by John Stuart Mill in a speech at Edinburgh 
about the time of the meeting we have just 
alluded to. “If there is a truth in politics 
which is fundamental, which is the basis of 
all free government, it is that when a part of 
the nation is the sole possessor of power, the 
interest of that part absorbs all its serious at 
tention.” There is some selfishness in human 
beings indicated by this proposition, but may 


those members of the profession and those 
students who have determined to kéep the 
women out? May it not be that they say to 
themselves, “We have got a good thing and 





we are going to keep it. You are on.the out- 


| crept into this movement that sometimes I am 


it not have an application to the conduct of | tion and intelligence with which she has dis- 


stay there, and stay there you shall if we have 
our way”? We suggest this view of the case 
to the thoughtful. 





METHODIST TESTIMONY. 


At a recent Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Chicago, Rev. Dr. Reid, an eminent Metho- 
dist clergyman, and editor of the Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate, was present and made 
a speech in favor of the suffrage for woman. 
Acorrespondent from Chicago, writing to the 
Central Christian Advocate, another Methodist 
journal, published at St. Louis, writes as fol- 
lows :— 


The session was opened with nee by Rev. 
Dr. Reid, of the Northwestern. he Dr., being 
called upon for an impromptu speech, said, “I 
have been a life-long friend to giving the ballot 
to women, but so many extraneous things have 


ashamed of the whvule thing; woman has the 
right to the vote, especially those holding prop- 
erty; yet I feel that suffrage given to woman 
will not, however, give to woman an entire 
millennium; she would yet have wrongs, just 
as man votes and yet has wrongs to bear; 
woman should feel that she owes all she can 
be to the Bible, since it is, with the cross, that 
her position is elevated ; that the pressand the 
pulpit ought to go head and neck for this 
movement. [Applause.] He had asked his 
wife—he had great confidence in her—and she 
thought so too. He said that there was no 
such isolated sentence in the Bible as, ‘‘Wives 
should obey their husbands ;” it was, “to obey 
in the Lord,” and this was sound. He believed 
this movemer:t is onward, still onward. just as 
the course on slavery; they said then that the 
Bible was against anti-slavery, just as they now 
say that it is against this movement, but it 
was found to be the friend of the slave, and is 
now the friend of woman; that his paper will 
stand as a bulwark for this movement, and so 
will stand, now and forever.” |Great applause.] 
Among the ablest lecturers of the occasion 
was Mrs. Spaulding, of lowa. Mrs. Spaulding 
is the daughter of the late Dr. Berry, and the 
wife of Rev. Dr. Spaulding, of the lowa Con- 
ference. Being both the daughter and wife of 
a minister, and having all her life been con- 
nected with the college or the itinerancy, she 
has had the advantage of a careful literary 
culture, and a wide experience, all of which, 
combined with a high order of natural talent, 
enables her to treat the subject from a higher 
prowess | and Christian standpoint than 
$s attempted by most lecturers, and makes her 
really one of the ablest advocates of the doc- 
trine now in the field. Rev. Robert Collyer, 
in an able address, stated his firm conviction 
that the day was not far distant when the 
right to vote would be accorded to woman. 
A movement of this kind naturally calls out 
many ardent and inexperienced speakers, aud 
it could not be expected that everything said 
should be entirely unobjectionable; “but, hav- 
ing heard the addresses at two conventions, I 
can say this: that 1 have never heard any lady 
lecturer say half as fooiish things in favor of 
the doctrine as sume grave D. D.’s are in the 
habit of saying against it.” 


The closing sentence evidently contains a 
sly thrust at Rev. Dr. Hatfield, a vehement and 
coarse opponent of Woman Suffrage. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


When Socrates was asked why he had built 
for himself so small a house, he replied, “Small 
as it is, I wish I could fill it with friends.” 


On Monday, March 13th, Prof. W. P. Atkin- 
son will read before the New England Wo- 
man’s Club a paper on Education. Hour, 
4.30 P. M. 


Alice Cary had a wonderful stock of poems 
in reserve, or else she was wonderfully busy 
up to her latest hours; for several of the cur- 
rent magazines have poems from her pen. 





Grace Greenwood assures the world that a 
government clerkship at the capital is not a 
gold mine or a diamond field. By close econ- 
omy aman can lay up enough to pay his un- 
dertaker’s bill. 


Mrs. Livermore, the editor of this paper, is 
absent again on a Woman Suffrage lecturing 
tour in the State of Maine. She will be ab- 
sent two or three weeks, and lecture every 
night. But few know the vast amount of 
work she does in this direction. It is too 
much for flesh and blood. The readers of the 
JOURNAL will probably hear from her, from 
“Down East.” 


The last number of Miss Becker’s Suffrage 
Journal, published at Manchester, England, 
saysi— 

A very influentially-signed memorial from 
‘Heads of houses, professors, tutors, lecturers, 
and fellows of colleges, in the University of 
Cambridge,” has just been sent to the Lord 
President of the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education. The memorial prays that wo- 
men may be appointed to the office of inspec- 
tor of schools, and points out some of their 
qualifications for that responsible office. 


Miss Clara Barton, seeking health and rest 
abroad from her labors fcr American soldiers. 
has found only another field of toil. From 
the report of the Strasbourg Relief Committee, 
published in the Courrier du Bas Rhin of that 
city, published in both French and German, 
and dated Jan. 24th, we extract the following 
under the head of “Receipts and Expendi- 
tures’’ :— 

*-Remitted to Miss Clara Barton, to be used 


by her, 1249 fr. 65c. We are under the great- 
est obligations to this lady for the zeal, devo- 


charged this difficult part of our task, the em- 
ployment of numbers of women in the work 
of nursing.” 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, of England, a member 
of Parliament, a gentleman of superior scholar- 





side, and it is for our interest that you should 


of the election of Miss Dr. Garret, Miss Davies 
and Mrs. Gray, as members of the school board 
of London, gave it as hisdeliberate opinion af- 
ter much and close observation in his own coun- 
try, in America and in his family that woman 
was man’s superior as a successful instructor. 
Prof. Huxley, a man of no mean abilities, or 
rather a physicist and a philosopher, who has 
few superiors and fewer equals, a reasoner 
clear, profound, and of various acquirements, 
gives his concurrence in the same belief. 


The English Independent has heard that 
Mr. Beecher intends visiting Eugland, and it 
welcomes him warmly :— 


“He came in storm last time; now he will 
find the sunshine so bright that we almost 
fear the glare may be too much for him. We 
need not bespeak the heartiest welcome for 
such friends. Was it three or four English 
pulpits that Mr. Beecher found open to him 
eight years ago? The ministers who were 
then strong enough to ask this heretic and ad- 
vocate of the North to preach to their congre- 
tions were few indeed, and terrible were the 
murmurs that arose among timid deacons and 
discontented pewholders when he did preach. 
We warn him beforehand now to bring two or 
three tall and faithful friends with him who 
have taken lessons at the White House on the 
advent of a new President, and know how to 
keep off the crowd of applicants who will be- 
set him day and night with abject. entreaties 
that he would preach in their pulpits, for 
schools, or soup-kitchens, or a new gallery. 
We should not be surprised if he were to re- 
ceive a pressing note from Dean Stanley to 
preach in Westminster Abbey.” 


The following is from the Independent * ‘In 
the matter of Woman Suffrage we must 
again express our opinion that the reform can 
only be accomplished in the old way by en- 
lightening the people. We do not believe in 
goiug ‘across lots’ by means of constructions 
of constitutional amendments. To get the 
suffrage prematurely by a quibble would be a 
misfortune to the cause greater even than Mrs. 
Woodhull’s imprudent advocacy of it. There 
is only one road to a sure and permanent suc- 
cess, On that road the wisest advocates of 
the cause have traveled with a speed that is 
more than encouraging—that is surprising.” 


Rev. Mr. Murray, of Park street church, de- 
livered an admirable lecture at Music Hall on 
Tuesday evening, on the suffrage question, es- 
pecially on the probable effect of the extension 
of the suffrage upon women themselves. It 
was squarely aud unequivocally on the right 
side, and was a remarkably clear and well rea- 
soned production. We rejoice exceedingly 
that this able and popular young clergyman, 
whose field is so wide, and whose influence, 
not only bere, but throughout New England, 
is great and increasing, has placed himself 
among the most advanced advocates of this 
great reform, We have not at this time space 
at our command for more than this brief and 
grateful notice of the lecture. Weshall report 
the lecture in our next issue. 


The Nation says that the President of the 
Michigan Agricultural College reports that the 
experiment of admitting women to the college 
has proved very successful. He says “they 
study botany, chemistry, horticulture, and sur- 
veying, and other branches,” and make rapid 
progress in them. Their open air work thus 
far has consisted in preparing seeds for the 
ground, transplanting the lighter plants, trim- 
ming shrubbery, ete. This is abeut the most 
cheering news about “the condition of woman” 
which has reached the world for a long time, 
as it promises the opening to her of a new field 
of industry, which will swell the ranks of ca- 
pable, strong-nerved women, equal either to 
rearing families or supporting themselves by 
healthy labor. 


The first annual Commencement of the Wo- 
man’s Hospital and Medical College in Chica- 
go recently took place in the First Methodist 
Church in that city, in the presence of a large 
and intelligent audience. The graduating 
class consisted of three ladies—Miss Julia A. 
Cole, Mrs. Augusta D. Kemp, and Mrs. Linda 
Miller. These ladies are the first graduates of 
the college, and each of them passed their 
examinations with credit. In awarding to 
them diplomas as Doctors of Medicine, Dr. E. 
O. Haven, of Evanston, a distingnished Meth- 
odist clergyman, and President of the North- 
western University, made an address to the 
graduates, which was responded to by Miss 
Cole, a member of the class. The closing ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. W. G. Dyas, Pro- 
fessor of Therapeutics. He congratulated the 
class on the success which had attended their 
efforts, and cordially welcomed them as mem- 
bers of the profession. 


An intelligent, discriminating student, writ- 
ing from Vassar College, says: “I have been 
listening to a ‘twaddling’ sermon on woman’s 
sphere and influence from Dr. Smith of Phil- 
adelphia. ‘Woman must mold character within 
the home circle,’ was the sum and substance 
of his remarks. He told us it was much nobler 
for a woman to form the souls of her parents. 
brothers, sisters, children, than to make the 
beautiful statues which some of our female 
artists are so proud of. I wanted to ask him 
if it was not also nobler for man todo the same 
moral work, and also if the moral and physi- 
cal labor were incompatible. It makes me so 
angry to hear a man, with such a dwarfed soul 
and mind, talk to these girls who ought to 





ly attainments, in a speech delivered in favor 


hear Anna Dickinson and Mrs. Livermore. 


They think it is very pretty, and so it is to 
those who can see no farther. It is delightful 
to be assured that we are doing right in shirk- 
ing responsibilities, as human nature is ever 
prone to do; that woman’s heart naturally 
clings to a higher power for support. This 
stuff is just what Vassar ought never to hear. 
Iam a human being, and, as such, willing to 
be exhorted to duty, but this eternal harping 
on ‘woman and her sphere’ is disgusting.” 


It may be some comfort to housekeepers 
who are “tried to death” with servants coming 
and leaving to know that others in years gone 
by have suffered similar trials. Beethoven, 
the great “master,” had a lively experience in 
this respect, The following extract from his 
diary records the discipline he underwent 
We give it a prominent place, out of respect 
for the old adage, “Misery loves company.” 


1820. 

17th April—The kitchen-maid came. A 
bad day. |This means he had nothing to eat, 
because all the victuals were spoiled through 
long waiting.] : 

oe May—Given warning to the kitchen- 
maid, 

19th May—The kitchen-maid left. 

30th May—The woman came. 

1st July—The kitchen-maid arrived. 

28th July—At night the kitchen-maid ran 
away. 

30th—The woman from Unta-Dobbing came. 

The four bad days—10th, 11th, 12th and 
13th August—dined at Lerchentield. 

28th August—The woman’s month expires. 

6th September—The girl came. 

22d October—The gir! left. . 

12th December—The kitchen-maid came. 

18th December—Given warning to the kitch- 
en-maid. 

27th December—The new house-maid came. 


The last issue of the Nation has the follow- 
ing characteristic fling at the woman move- 
ment, or rather, at those women who are 
prominent in this reform :— 

Thus far the tendency of the “woman’s rights 
movement” has been to swell the ranks of 
feeble orators, third-rate lecturers, and senti- 
mental politicians, and tricky speculators. In 
other words, it has borne in many of its 
ape all the marks of unhealthiness, and 

1as seemed to promise, if successful, an ag- 
gravation of some of the worst diseases of 
modern society. 

The editor who wrote this either willfully 
misrepresents or is grossly ignorant of those 
about whom he writes. The language is un- 
handsome and offensive. The women who 
are really carrying forward this enterprise and 
are prominently before the public, as the ac- 
knowledged exponents of the suffrage move- 
ment, are anything but “feeble orators, third- 
rate lecturers, sentimental politicians and 
tricky speculators,” as the Nation asserts, It 
does not discriminate. The sentence sweeps 
all together into one category. Think of such 
language applying to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Swisshelm, Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Anna Dickinson, and others we might 
name. Those engaged in this work are wo- 
men of culture, of refinement. of large expe- 
rience, of wide reach of thought, and of ac- 
knowledged eloquence and power, surpassed 
by few male orators in the country. And 
when the Nation calls them “feeble orators 
and third-rate lecturers,” its assertion is as un- 
gentlemanly as it is untruthful. They are 
among the most popular lecturers upon the 
platform to-day. 


The following very good advice is from the 
New York Tribune, which we commend to 
the perusal of Gail Hamilton, who asserts 
that women are not fit for labor in-doors nor 
out. The advice of the Tribune is just as 
good for men as for women :— 


President Abbot of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College states that the experiment of 
admitting women to the institution has proved 
in the highest degree successful. “They study,” 
he says, “botany, chemistry, horticulture, sur- 
veying, and other branches. Their progress 
in study is exceptionably rapid. Their work 
so far has been to prepare seed for the ground, 
to transplant the lighter plants, prune shrub- 
bery,’”’ etc. Here is a career for ali grades of 
women which has common-sense to commend 
it. There is no reason why girls should not 
be taught scientific agriculture as well as boys, 
and made fit to transact the head-work of a 
farm. Notwithstanding the inertness of the 
Southern women, it has long been no uncom- 
mon thing to find them intelligent and skill- 
ful planteis. Some of the largest estates in 
Virginia before the war were under the man- 
agement of women; and in Kentucky, among 
the most successful stuck-raisers, who amassed 
large fortunes by sales to government, were 
some half-dozen of the fair but shrewd sex. 
These women obtained their knowledge insen- 
sibly by home-training; but it is certainly as 
easily acquired by study as that of medicine 
or theology, atid is surely a more wholesome 
and safer work. 

The very lowest grades of farm-work ought 
to be open to women, There is a sort of 
chivalric horror in this country of a woman 
doing field-work, whereas the fact is that half 
of the stout Irish and German women who 
come here have been used to it at home, and, 
with our own negro field-hands, are among 
the few healthy women in the country. The 
soil is light; the instruments for lightening 
labor are in general use. If half the women 
starving in New York to-day over needle and 
wash-tub were put at out-door work in the 
spring, they would find themselves. better paid 
for less actually exhausting labor. and in 
stronger health than ever beture in their lives. 


The Golden Age has at last come to us. 
Not that golden age of which poets sing, and 
which prophets foretell, when the world shall 
be won to God, when the nations shall learn 
war no more, and justice and right and love 
shall rule the earth. But Mr Tilton’s new 
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in advocacy of those omnipotent truths, which 
are destined eventually to swing humanity 
forward into that blissful era. The Golden Age 
has printed on its margin this terse challenge, 
‘If you like this paper, say 80; or, if you don’t 
like it, say so.” Unhesitatingly, and unequiv- 
ocally, we like it. We read every word on its 
eight well-printed pages, save the advertise- 
ments, as we rode from Boston to Portland! 
and we folded the sheet, saying to ourselves, 
“Well, Theodore Tilton has given us a splen- 
did initial number: if he maintains this ex- 
cellence, his paper cannot fail to be a success.” 
We like its prospectus, which throws the pa- 
per into the arena of all living questions, and 
keeps it outside the walls of all sects, or par- 
ties. We like its spirit, which is catholic. gen- 
jal, and eminentiy Christian. We like its de- 
tails, furnished by the editor, by Mrs. Child- 
Horace Greeley, Oliver Johnson, and other 
first-class writers. The article of Oliver John- 
son on Christianity might be published in tract 
form, and distributed widely, with good re- 
sults. (We offer this suggestion, gratuitously, 
to Rev. Mr. Hatch, who is just now conspicu- 
ous, as the tract distributor, par excellence, 
of Boston.) Rev. W. T. Clarke is associated 
with Mr. Tilton in the editorial management 
of the Golden Age, which augurs well for its 
excellence and success. Mr. Clarke was the 
former editor of the Liberal Christian, under 
whose care it was a remarkably brilliant and 
fascinating paper. Few men possess his edito- 
rial ability, or wield a pen of such versatile 
power. If Theodore Tilton, W. T. Clark and 
Oliver Johnson gogether cannot make a reada- 
ble and valuable paper, there is no use in any 
other persons attempting it. So, success to 
the Golden Age, which we think it is sure to 
win! 


The advocates of woman’s right to medical 
instruction in Great Britain have a champion 
in a spirited maiden named Miss Jex-Blake 
The trouble between the medical professors 
at Edinburgh and the female applicants of 
admission to the University of the city has 
been of long standing. On January 2d, of this 
year, was held the annual generai meeting of 
the supporters of the Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh, and one of the questions discussed was 
the sphere of women in medical science. Dur- 
ing the progress of the debate up rose Miss 
Jex-Blake, and said she :— 

“When I first came to Edinburgh, nearly 
two years ago, I made it my business to call 
on most of the professors and leading medical 
men. I was received (with very few excep- 
tions) with the utmost personal courtesy. 
though, of course, sometimes with disagree- 
ment from my own views. But there were 
exceptions. I called on Prof. Laycock. I 
left his house with perfect agreement with him 
on one point, and only one— that no woman 
who respected herself had better enter into 
his class-room.” [Laughter and “Order.”’] 
Prof. Christison: “On the part of my colleague, 
I appeal to you, my Lord, against any such 
insinuation against Prot. Layeock.” |“Chair,” 
“Order,” and uproar.| “I ask the opinion of 
the Lord Provost on this point.” The Lord 
Provost: “Well, [ think Miss Jex-Blake has 
not made any strong insinuations.’ Prof 
Christison: “Then I bow to your opinion, 
though 1 disagree with it.” 

Prof. Christison, having made himself espe- 
cially obnoxious to M'ss Jex-Blake, she return- 
ed to him at the earliest opportunity, by remind- 
ing that gentleman that she and her sister 
students had at one time been subjected to 
riotous demonstrations at the hands of the 
male students, that the college gates were shut 
in their faces, and their little band was bespat- 
tered from head to foot. She did not charge 
any one in particular with the riot but re- 
marked that Prof. Christison’s assistant was 
one of the leaders of the rioters, and that the 
foul language he used could only be attributed 
to intoxication. Said she, “I do not believe 
he would have been there if Dr. Christison 
had objected to his presence.” Dr. Christison 
cried out:— 

“I must again appeal to you, my Lord. I 
think the language used regarding my assist- 
ant is language that no one is entitled to use 
at such an assemb'y as this |hear] where a 
gentleman is not present to defend himself, 
and to say whether it be true or not. I do 
not know whether it is true or not, but I know 
that my assistant is a thorough gentleman, 
otherwise he would never have been my as- 
sistant, and I appeal to you again, my Lord, 
whether language such as this is to be allowed 
in the mouth of any person. I am perfectly 
sure that there is not one gentleman .in the 
whole assembly who would have used sich 
language in regard to an absentee.” Miss 
Jex-Blake: “If Dr. Christison prefers—” Dr. 
Christison: “I wish nothing but that this foul 
language shall be put an end to.” The Lord 
Provost :“I do not know what the foul language 
is. She merely said that in her opinion—” 
Dr. Christison: “In her opinion the gentleman 
was intoxicated.” Miss Jex-Blake: “I did not 
say he was intoxicated. I said I was told he 
was.” The Lord Provost: withdraw the word 
‘intoxicated.’ Miss Jex-Blake. “I said it 
was the only excuse for his conduct. If Dr. 
Christison prefers that I should say he used 
the language when sober, I will withdraw the 
other supposition.” | Laughter.]} 


Miss Jex-Blake evidently does not mean to 
abandon the cause until the repeal of every 
statute which interferes with the perfect equal- 
ity of the male and female students. 





AN ENCOURAGING WORD. 

An encouraging word for woman comes to 
us from a somewhat unexpected source. In 
Harper’s Monthly for March we find the fol- 
lowing in the “Easy Chair” :— 

“A woman should not speak in public, they 


say. Go if you will, and enjoy listening if yon 
can; but we will stay away, for we do not 
think it feminine. Yet the good friend who 
says this went with delight to hear Jenny 
Lind; and pays for himself, Mrs. Friend, and 
the two Misses Friend, sixteen dollars to hear 
Nilsson; carriage, four dollars; gloves and in- 
cidental expenses, five dollars ;—a neat sum to- 
tal of twenty-five dollars. He likes music, she 
is asweet singer, and it is comme il faut to 
hear a famous prima donna Certainly the 
Easy Chair does not quarrel with those who 
like to hear music and sweet singers. But we 
were speaking of propriety. Now why is it 
not as unfeminine for a woman to sing upon 
a platform in a public hall as to speak upon 
the same platform? If she sings badly, cer- 
tainly she ought to be severely discouraged ; 
and if she speaks badly, let her—we say it in 
a spirit of love’-—hold her tongue. But then, 
in the same spirit, we say the same thing to 
singers and orators who are not women. Is it 
proper and manly and becoming to his sex 
that a man should sing or speak who has no 
talent for singing or speaking? It is not this 
Easy Chair which asserts it. 

“But when the woman has a noble talent 
for song, exquisitely cultivated—when Jenny 
Lind stood before us, with her hands resting 
one upon the other, and with her very soul 
sings, *l know that my Redeemer liveth’—is it 
improper? Is it unbecoming? Is it unfemi- 
nine? Why, our good friend himself goes 
home a better man, because a more believing, 
for that marvellous song. But suppose that 
instead of singing those words she had read 
other words from the Bible, with such earn- 
estness and conviction and power that they 
shone with new light, and illuminated your 
duty, would it be unfeminine or improper that 
she should do it? If a woman is evidently 
shallow and vain, and is plainly more con- 
cerned with the effect her toilet will produce 
than with that of her words—if what she says 
is evidently said for sensation—no man and 
no woman will care to hear her. But there 
are women as intelligent, who think as much 
and feel as deeply as the best men; and when 
one of them, feeling the influence of certain 
customs and laws in society as no man can 
feel them, appeals soberly and eloquently to 
the judgment and conscience of society, it isa 
peculiarly becoming and especially feminine 
duty that she does. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE AT CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, 


The Cleveland Daily Herald, of Feb. 24th, 
contains a lengthy report of the third annual 
Commencement exercises of the Woman’s 
Homeopathic College, of that city. We have 
not space for an extended report of these inter- 
esting exercises. The last address at the 
banquet, by J. A. Harris, was in response to a 
sentiment on the “Press,” and is very excel- 
lent. After speaking of woman’s connection 
with the press throughout the country, the 
address closes as follows :— 


What a wonderful advance has been made 
in woman journalism! Nearly all the leading 
papers of the country now have their woman 
editors or correspondents. Such metropolitan 
dailies as the New York Tribune have women 
book and art critics, as well as reporters in 
other departments; while Middy Morgan. of 
the Times, strange as it may sound to old 
fogy editors and readers, stands at the very 
head of the New York Cattle Market report- 
ers. Her womanly tenderness was deeply 
touched by the over-crowded condition and 
cruel neglect in moving live-stock from the 
West by rail, and, mainly through Miss Mor- 
gan's remonstrances, suggestions and inven- 
tions, improved cars are being brought into 
use for cattle transportation. Who, then, 
shall place a limit to woman’s proper sphere, 
or dwarf her activities for usefulness, by com- 
pelling her to still wear the shackles imposed 
by the laws and customs of barbarous and 
semi-civilized ages ? 

But the zrowning glory of woman's work in 
purifying and elevating the press is to be 
awarded to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston, Chic and St. Louis, and edited 
by the —— and good Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more—the woman withuut peer on the plat- 
form or in the sanctum—assisted by a galaxy 
ot woman editurs and contributors unequalled 
in the periodical world. To illustrate this is 
but to name Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
Lydia Maria Child, H. M. Tracy Cutler, Celia 
Burleigh, Miriam M. Cole, Phebe A. Hana- 
ford, Mary F. Davis, Elizabeth Churchill, C. 
M. Severance and others at home; with Kate 
N. Doggett, Alice Bell LeGeyt and Rebecca 
Moore abroad. Every woman in the land 
should take and read the JOURNAL, for the 
age has work for intelligent woman. Her full 
enfranchisement will do much to regenerate 
American polities, give stability to the family 
and the state, and place ona higher and purer 
standpoint the American Press. God speed 
the das! 


WENDELL PHILLIPS’ VIEW. 








In the last National Standard we find a let- 
ter from Mr. Phillips; written from Washing- 
ton, in which he speaks of the fresh agitation 
of the woman movement in that city. We 
give below what this eminent apostle of reform 
says upon this point. We regard the present 
agitation of this question in Washington as 
valuable, chiefly because of its educational in- 
fluence. It is attracting the attention of ju- 
rists, and the public mind and conscience are 
being enlightened on this subject as never be 
fore. A great preparatory work must be done 
ere the right can prevail. This agitation is 
essential as an educational force ofsociety. It 
is called a “new phase,” but it is by no means 
anew development of the woman question. 
We know that two years ago, eminent advo- 
cates of this reform, in the West, publicly took 
this view of the subject, but they did not re- 
gard it best to “push things” in this direction, 
till a better public sentiment had been formed 
and a better appreciation of the whole ques- 
tion had obtained. And so we fully agree 
with Mr. Phillips in what he says about bring- 
ing the subject into court at the present time. 
The vo‘e upon it there now would probably 





be very nearly like the recent vote upon it in 








the House of Representatives, and the vote of 
the House Committee, to whom it was referred. 
To be sure, history is being rapidly made upon 
this subject, but it is too early to bring the 
ease into court. Nothing is gained by hasty» 
injudicious action. We would not press a de- 
cision to-day. When the case comes into 
court, it should come from pure hands, from 
one, like Mrs. Hooker, of spotless life, in whom 
all have confidence. Now, indeed, is the ac- 
cepted time to agitate the subject, and educate 
the people in the right direction, and create a 
correct public sentiment, and then we shall 
get a just decision. Mr. Phillips says:— 

The new phase of the woman movement— 
that claiming her right to vote under the Four- 
teenth Amendment— is attracting great atten- 
tion in Washington. Whether it ever obtains 
judicial sanction or not, it certainly gives a 
new and most effective means of agitation. 
The argument of the Minority Report, under- 
stood to be written by Gen. Butler, is most 
able; as indeed everything would be from such 
a lawyer. The statement of the argument, 
and the array of cases and authorities, is very 
striking. Nothing more cogent can be imag- 
ined or desired, 

It is easy to see the objection which lawyers 
will make: namely, that ancient and universal 
precedent sustains Legislatures in considering 
the distinction of sex one of the allowuble ba- 
ses of the “regulation’’ of franchise. This be- 
ing so, will courts hold that the spirit of the 
Constitution and the implication of the Four- 
teenth Amendment are strong enough to over- 
ride this precedent, and class such “regulation,” 
by sex, with the absurdity of regulating voting 
according to a man’s stature or the color of 
his hair, as Gen. Butler claims? 

But no better means could possibly be found 
than this claim to agitate the question. When 
two years ago a Western advocate of woman's 
rights started this theory, we never expected 
to see it assume such importance. 

Possibly some courts | admit it while 
others reject. But this will only hasten the 
fina) recognition everywhere of woman’s right. 

One caution we think its friends should 
heed. Do not bring it too soon before any court. 
Judges, like other men, are borne along by 
public opinion. Wait, then, till Judges feel the 
pressure of a redrganized public opinion on 
this law point. A decision against us blocks 
the way more disastrously than the loss of a 
year or two. We made this mistake in Massa- 
chusetts, when we prematurely brought the 
question of colored schools before the courts. 
An adverse opinion gave us great trouble. 
Had we waited two or three years, the court 
would have risen to our level. 





FAUL CONCERNING WOMAN.--- No. 1. 


How the writings of Paul have been used to 
keep woman ina subject condition for ages we 
all know; and to reéxamine his writings, and 
draw from them an opposite result, is a most 
delicate undertaking. However, there is one 
declaration of his, which has been brought 
into great prominence lately, that should be 
carefully examined, and its meaning settled. 
It is the following :— { 


“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Gal. 3: 28. 


With this should be compared another and 
nearly parallel text, which is as follows: — 


“Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and 
in all.” Col. 3: 11. ° 


The first noticeable fact about these two 
texts is, that they are both alike statements of 
a principle concerning the nature of Christ’s 
work among men. They are not at all rules 
for the condutt of the details of life; but they 
express one of the great generic truths con- 
cerning the effect which Jesus was to produce 
upon the relations of individuals, in the orga- 
nization of society. What is this truth? 

Both texts treat of class-distinctions in the 
community, and declare that those named are 
abolished in Jesus Christ. The first text 
speaks of class-distinctions based upon race, 
class-distinctions based upon wealth, and class- 
distinctions based upon sex. But these three 
are all the generic class-distinctions possible. 
and include all others. As the author of this 
text, Paul, declares, then, that all possible class- 
distinctions are abolished in Jesus Christ. In 
the second text the two first points are men- 
tioned, but the third is omitted. A little am- 
plification of detail will make the ground I 
have taken plain and certain,I think. In the 
first clause of the first text, the two chief races 
of mankind, as seen from the Jewish stand- 
point, are named, evidently as the representa- 
tives ofall races of men. In the second text, 
the same representative races are mentioned, 
but four other forms of class-distinction asso- 
ciated with race are also mentioned, for the 
sake of rhetorical emphasis. Thus does it ap- 
pear, that the first clause of each text refers to 
class-distinctions based upon race. 

In the second clause of both texts are named 
the two great branches into which society was 
divided by the possession of wealth. Who- 
ever owned himeeli, and was thus a freeman, 
might attain to great earthly possessions. But 
he who owned not himself, but was a slave, 
could never have any earthly possessions, not 
even the least. This is evidently, therefore, 
the generic wealth-distinction. Thus does it 
appear that the second clause refers to class- 
distinctions based upon wealth. 

There is no parallel clause, in the text from 
Colossians, to the third clause in the text from 
Galatians. Why does not appear; but the 
significance of this clause is none the less evi- 
dent. The other two clauses relate to class- 
distinctions. So this also must relate to class- 
distinctions. What kind of dass-distinctions ? 





In this clause the two great branches into 
which society is divided by the animal char- 
acteristics of sex are named, Plainly, then, it 
refers to class-distinctions based upon sex. 
But, as I have stated above, these three are 
the only possible genéH€ clags-distinctions in 
the human*race; and Paul declares that they 
did not exist in Christ, but were abolished by 
him. Jesus Christ is both “Prince and Savior,” 
as the apostles declared before the Sanhedrim. 
He is then both the religious and political head 
of the community of his followers. He, hold- 
ing that position, has abolished all possible 
class-distinctions in biscommunity. All race- 
distinctions are abolished, and the members of 
all races stand before him simply as persons. 
All wealth distinctions are abolished, and all 
individuals, from poorest to richest, stand be- 
fore him simply as persons. All sex-distine- 
tions are abolished, and all men and women 
stand before him simply as persons. Christ’s 
political community is the Kingdom of Heaven» 
and Paul's teaching concerning it is, that all 
members of it are equal before the King, that 
is, before the law, without distinction of race, 
wealth, or sex. 

The historical facts concerning the use made 
of the first two parts of these texts conclu- 
sively prove that the interpretation just given 
is correct throughout. How often have I 
heard abolitionists quote the text from Colos- 
sians, (it being a favorite, apparently, from the 
emphatic rhetorical amplification in the first 
clause,) to show that slavery was wrong be- 
cause Jesus had abolished all distinctions of 
race, and had come to make men free. It is 
the abolitionists, working in my Master's name 
to free the negro slaves, who forged the weapon 
with which I would smite off the shackles from 
my mother and sister and wife. Yes, and He 
who lived on the earth and died on Calvary, 
that enslaved races might become free, lived 
and died tbat the enslaved sex might also be- 
come free, and this will I proclaim with all my 
powers, until the last pagan law which now 
pollutes our statute-book, and fetters with its 
abominable bonds the fairest, the purest, and 
the best of God’s earthly creation, is blotted 
out forever; and woman’s freed, untrammeled, 
enfranchised spirit has full opportunity to ex- 
pand it self lily-like by thought, affection and 
action in the midst of the sunshine of God, 


Jressk H, JoNEs. 
NaTIcK, MAss. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Died at Champaign, IIL, Dec. 30, 1870, Mrs. 
H.S. Lapham, in the fifty-fifth year of her age 


Hannah Southwick Lapham was born in 
Danby, Rutland County, Vermont, Feb. 21, 
1815. She inherited from her parents a sound 
constitution and a vigorous intellect. With a 
determination which triumphed over all diffi- 
culties she cultivated her meutal powers, and 
at the early age of fifteen commenced her ca- 
reer as a teacher, in which vocation she was 
remarkably successful. 

In 1835 she removed to Livonia, Wayne 
County, Michigan, where, at the age of twenty- 
one, she was married to Alfred D. Lapham. 
For thirty-four years they have enjoyed in 
each others’ society far more of domestic felic- 
ity than is usually allotted to mankind. The 
fruit of this union was one son and two daugh- 
ters—the former, a well-known business man 
of Champaign, and of the latter Mrs. Chilson, 
living still at the old homestead, Livonia, Mich- 
igan, and Mrs, Rice, in Ogle County, Ill. 

As a wife and mother Mrs, Lapham had no 
superior and few equals. Gentle, kind and 
loving, yet tirm in the discharge of duty, she 
won the love and respect of her children, the 
devotion of her husband and the admiration of 
her friends, 

She was deeply interested in the cause of 
woman; she saw clearly the relics of barbarism 
which fetter the mind and heart of woman, and 
was ever ready to work for her elevation. 
The first effort for the formation of a Woman 
Suffrage Association at Champaign met with 
her hearty approval and most earnest and ac- 
tive support. At the second meeting of the 
society, of which she was Vice-President, she 
was stricken with paralysis and remained un- 
conscious until her summons came. In her 
death the association has met with an irrepa- 
rable loss, humanity has lost an earnest friend, 
and her family a devoted wife and mother. 





LITERARY NOTES, 
BrrtH AND Epvucation. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated by Selma Borg and 


og A. Brown. Boston, Lee & Shepard, 
$71. 


This is the second of aseries of the author's 
novels which this house purpose to publish, 
It is announced that there are thirty more of 
them to be issued. Madam Schwartz is spo- 
ken ofas a reformer and advanced liberal, many 
of whose works have been aimed at baptized 
evil and iniquity, in herown country. (See the 
notice contributed to this week's JouRNAL by 
a friend.) 

As to the style of writing, it is that of the 
modern French novel, which has worked its 
way so extensively among the fiction writers 
of all European nations. The scene opens 
with the beginning of the first French Revolu- 
tion, and Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
and Mirabeau are soon upon the stage. 

High and low, Jew and Christian, are dealt 
with, and the great moral that God has made 








of one blood all nations and men, that “worth 
makes the man,” is drawn. 

The success of these translations has thus far 
been very good. We must say, however, that 
toour mind Madam Schwartz, as an artist, 
leaves much to be desired. Her characters 
lack that vitality and naturalness which is 
needful to make us feel any kinship to them 
or have any interest in their feelings or for- 
tunes. Their passions seem entirely factitious, 
and such as seen in real life would move our 
laughter rather than our sympathy. 
ASPENDALE. By Harriet W. Preston. Rob- 

erts Brothers, 1871. 

This little book makes govd fireside reading, 
there are so many views, opinions and criti- 
cisms that are provocative of friendly discus- 
sion. 

In reading the book it was strongly suggest- 
ed to us that the authoress had made a series 
of studies of things, around her, with a view to 
writing an American novel of to-day, and 
then “either feared her fate too much or ker 
deserts too small,” and so did not dare to ven- 
ture on the execution of the original design. 

The book is not anovel. It has anumber of 
characters, but they are woven into no plot— 
are only made available for the purposes of the 
several, somewhat Platonic, discussions. 

They who read the book will find some 
pleasant criticism of books descriptive of life in 
New Eigland (why Mrs. Whitney finds no 
place here it is hard for us to imagine), some 
very scathing criticism of O. W. Holmes’ so- 
cial theories, to which we presume “The Au- 
tocrat”’ will smile superior, and some mildly 
conservative discussion of the present tenden- 
cies of the New England mind. w. H. 


From SHORE To Sore, and other Poems. 
By Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. Boston: B. B. 
Russell, 57 Cornhill. 


This volume of poems is sent out to the 
world to gratify the large public for whose 
pleasure they were written, and who are per- 
sonal friends of the author. They were writ- 
ten mainly to serve some social, festal, anni- 
versary or religious occasion, and their collec- 
tion in book form is due to the request of 
friends, Mrs. Hanaford disarms criticism in 
her preface, by declining to claim poetic merit 
for them. They will be read with gratifica- 
tion by a large circle of admirers, for their au- 
thor is widely known, and much beloved, and 
as a minister and pastor is eminently success- 
ful. A biography of Mrs. Hanaford is em- 
braced in the volume, and an engraved por- 
trait, which as a likeness is good, but as a work 
of art is very inferior. 





“THE THREE TOMBOYS.” 


This is the felicitous title of Prang’s last 
chromo. It represents three charming romps, 
swinging under the trees, through the foliage 
of which the sunshine flickers down upon 
their heads and laughing faces. The frolick- 
ing trio stand together in the swing, swaying 
backwards and forwards, every feature of their 
faces glowing with pleasure, their hair tum- 
bled in wild disorder, and with the happy in- 
souciance of healthy childhood they are giv- 
ing themselves up completely to the merry- 
making of the hour. It is as pretty a picture 
as one could wish to look upon. Fora nurs- 
ery, a School-room, a family room, or for a Sun- 
day school, (why not?) it is just the picture 
to hang on the walls. The colors are bright 
and harmonious, and it is eminently suggest- 
ive of happiness and innocent childhood, which 
some one calls—is it Emerson ?—"“the perpet- 
ual Messiah.” 








ERRATUM.—In the article entitled “A Mod- 
el Household” in the last WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, it was not the American Nationalist 
that should have been quoted, but the Ameri- 
can Naturalist. T. W. H. 








BUSINESS LETTERS, 





[As business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Business letters received to March 8th:— 

Miss Fannie Doolittle, M. 8. Richards, Joseph Ea- 
ton, Mrs M. A. McDonald, C. C. Allison, J.J. Bellville, 
Mrs. E. A. Rose, C. L. Wills, D. Cameron, Z. W. 
Spring, Nancy M. Kimball, Mrs. C. R. Moody, Emma 
Phelan, M, M. Angell, E. R. Barker, Mrs. Edward 
Cnrtis, Mrs. E. J. Merrill, Helen M. Jarvis. 





— 





A NEW ERA IN MUSIC! 
Unparalleled for Cheapness and Completeness. 
LOOK AT THE PRICES! 


Ditson & Co.’sStandard Operas. 


Ernanis; Lucia de Lammermoor! Mare 
thas Traviatas Trovatore; Faus3 Lucree 
zia Bogias Norma; Somu bulla; Pree 
ciosas Marriage of Figaro, 

Price $1.00 each; Hand<omely Bound. $2.00. 

Also Instrumental Arrangements of Der Freyschutz, 
Don Giovanni, Ernani, Faust, Lucia, Lucretia, Mar- 
tha, Norma, Somnambula and Trovatore. 

Large Pages, Elegantly Bound #1 00 each. 

Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT S8T., 





Gives particular attention to the Diseases o 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


a orem ane 








THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1871. 








Poetry. 


Miscellany, 








BY R. W. EMERSON. 


It is time to be old, 

To take in sail— 

The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds 
And said, “No more! 

No further spread 

Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy root; 
Fancy departs; no more invent, 
Contract thy firmament 

To compass of a tent; 

There’s not enough for this and that, 
Make thy option which of two; 
Economize the failing river, 

Not the less adore the Giver, 
Leave the many and hold the few, 
Timely wise accept the terms, 
Soften the fall with wary foot; 

A little while 

Still plan and smile, 

And fault of novel germs, 

Mature the fallen fruit. 


“Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires, 

Bad husbands of their fires, 

Who, when they gave thee breath, 

Failed to bequeath 

The needful sinew stark as once, 

Thy Baresark marrow to thy bones, 

But left a legacy of ebbing veins, 
Inconstant heat and nerveless reins— 
Amid the Muses, left thee deaf and dumb, 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb.” 


As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve, obeyed at prime: 
“Lowly, faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 





A VISION. 


One night, as I lay deploring the plan 
Of woman’s enforced subjection to man, 
Till my eyes at last grew heavy and dim, 
Aud my brain in a tumult began to swim; 
I saw wierd phantoms before me rise, 
And specters gazing with curious eyes. 
But one, who carried a time-worn book, 
Seemed to read my thoughts in a single look. 
He drew near and spoke like a voice in my 
soul :— 
“Each age shall its items of progress unroll ; 
And if you will turn your eyes and look, 
I will open a page in this curious book.”’ 
I looked, and saw pictured a steep hill-side, 
All covered with people, far and wide. 
Some were toiling the summit to gain; 
And some still lingered below on the plain. 
The smaller children walked side by side, 
Boys and girls iu their childish pride. 
But the boys, as they grew toward manhood, 
said, 
“Girls must walk behind us. We'll go ahead.” 
A few young ladies, skillful and shrewd, 
Passed by the men who had spoken so rude; 
And the men, when they saw their own weak- 
ness appear, 
Cried, “Strong-minded women! Out of their 
sphere !” 
And lest the others should follow that track, 
The men with their ballots forced them back. 
“Alas!” I cried, “shall it ever be so?” 
Then the voice in my soul quickly whispered, 
“No! 
That hill is the present. The future is near, 
And as time is fleeting ‘twill soon appear. 
Then truth will give to woman her place 
By the side of man in life’s toilsome race. 
Strong-minded women, as well as men, 
Will receive due honor and praises then. 
In the duties of life, whate’er they may be, 
They will labor together, equally free. 
And for labor performed, the woman can say 
As well as the man, ‘I’ve received my just 
pay.’ 
Strong-minded woman! O, blessed name! 
Strong to forgive, but feeble to blame; 
Strong to labor and patient to wait 
For the truth which is ‘knocking at the gate;’ 
Strong when your brother is feeble and weak, 
Cast down by adversity’s wind so bieak. 
Men with weak intellects, why do you sneer 
At the labors of women with minds strong 
and clear? 
You would gain honor at woman’s expense, 
Tocall her your equal in judgment and sense.” 
Just then 1 awoke and the vision had gone, 
But away in é¢he east was the glimmer of 
dawn; 
It seemed to my soul like that future so bright, 
Whose coming shall scatter the errors of night. 
Mystic, Conn. ZeRAH C, WHIPPLE. 








Henry Ward Beecher says: “When I think 
of heaven,I do not think of angels standing 
like wax candles in long altar-rows, singing 
hymns of praise; I think of saintly life, of 
angelic life, the sweetest, the gayest, the most 
joyous, the fullest of every mood of fancy and 
goodness, I think of beings that carry light 
in the eye, and joy in the heart, and ecstacy 
in every touch.” 


A RECORD FROM THE EXECUTIVE CHAMBER. 


It was the custom of Mr. Lincoln, during 
the latter years of the rebellion, to hear peti- 
| tions at certain hours of the day, from all who 
chose to present them to him—the formality 

of an introduction from some member of Con- 
| gress being the condition on which they enter- 
| ed the Executive Chamber. 
| The writer of this record pleaded for the 
discharge from military service of a brother 
who had entered the army at fifteen years of 
age. The petition was granted, and the Pres- 
ident kindly asked if he could do anything 
more for her. She asked if she might be 
present at some of these public interviews, 
and write notes of them for publication. He 
answered that she could do so. 

Of many hundred petitions she has selected 
a few only, and has endeavored to present a 
faithful record of what she actually saw and 
heard on the occasion described.* 

All day long President Lincoln had received 
petitions, and still they came. He could hear 
the murmur of voices in the outer room, as 
they were anxious to be adinitted, yet he must 
rest for a few moments. 

“Tad, my dear son, go to your mother; you 
must be tired here.” 

“No, no, papa; I don’t want to go now—I 
want to stay and see the people.” And he 
forced his hands down deep into his pockets, 
threw himself on the floor under a writing- 
desk which stood near his father, and setting 
his head on a cushion continued: “Ain’t you 
tired of folks, pa?” 

The little bell which the President sounded 
—a signal for the doors to be opened—re- 
mained unrung, and he sat with his hands 
clasped together and his head drvoping for- 
ward. 

His little son moved softly from the room, 
returning in a few moments with a sad-faced 
woman, who had an infant in herarms. The 
President motioned her to a chair, and she 
modestly stated that she had come from a town 
in the far West to plead for the life of her hus- 
band, who was sentenced to die in six weeks 
for desertion. 

“He ran away from his regiment, then ?” 

“No, sir, but they think he did.” 

The President frowned and shook his head 
rapidly from side to side. 

“Of course, madam, you think that he did 
not.” 

“Oh, sir! oh!—” and she began to cry aloud) 
the baby joining the chorus. , 

The President seemed much annoyed, but 
turning to her kindly said :— 

“If you can prove to me that your husband 
did not run away from nor desert his regiment, 
I will have him pardoned, Will you go on 
with your story, and stop your crying ?” 

“How kind you are, sir!” 

A taint smile played upon the President’s 
face, as he answered, “Please go on with your 
story.” 

She told him she was dangerously sick, and 
her husband, hearing it from a comrade, went 
home, about three miles from the camp, The 
next day he was seized as a deserter and drag- 
ged away. As soon as she could walk a little 
she had gone to the officers to plead for him, 
but they would not listen to her. She was 
sick after that long walk, and as soon as she 
could get up again she had started for Wash- 
ington. 

“It was a long and tiresome journey,’ he 

said, sympathetically. 
“Yes, sir; but some way, I felt if I could 
only see you, and tell you, that you would be- 
lieve my story. I have no letters to speak for 
me, only this one,” moving her hand towards 
her pocket. 

The President shook his head. He was 
twisting a piece of paper over and over through 
his fingers. Lifting his eyes suddenly to her 
face, he asked :— 

“Who is that letter from ?” 

“It is from a kind minister; I asked him 
to write it. He said you did not know him, 
and would in all probability not read the let- 
ter; yet, if it would be any comfort to me, he 
would write it.” 

“Let me see it.” 

As he bent forward to take the letter, the 
infant seized his hand. The President patted 
the little hands and face, and then leaned 
toward the light to read. 

How anxiously the woman watched him! 
But his countenance gave no indication of his 
thoughts. He folded the letter carefully; 
slowly he handed it back again, saying :— 

“I am satisfied with it. I believe your sto- 
ry. I shall pardon your husband.” 

The baby looked up steadily at him; the 
woman arose, as she exclaimed :— 

“Oh, Mr. President, how can I thank you?” 

“Take this note to the War Department, 
and they will give you a paper of release for 
your husband from the charge of desertion. 
It will make your journey home more com- 
fortable. Good-night!”’ 

“God bless you!” she answered, and was 
gone. 


| MR. LINCOLN'S PETITIONERS. 
| 
| 








*The authority of these “notes” is vouched for by 
the writer, whuse good faith is well indorsed. 





The President struck the little bell, and a 
tall usher opened wide the door until the room 
was filled. Some of these petitioners were in- 
solent beyond human endurance; some were 
silly to excess; some were ludicrous in their 
pompousness, displaying piles of letters of in- 
troduction, which the President would not 
look at. They would, however, persist in 
their efforts to make him look at such letters 
from such and such persons. 

The President soon became exasperated, as 
he listened to one and another. In vain he 
shook his head and stamped his feet; and 
brought his hands down violently on the table, 
telling them that he would not and could not 
listen to such petitions. They, with an assur- 
ance never to be imagined, would still go on. 

Men with defiant faces, men whining and 
pleading, and forward women grasped his arm 
to arrest his attention. His patience with 
such rudeness was wonderful. If he expressed 
contempt for affectation, he also did not for- 
get to respect modesty and real sorrow when 
he met it. 

Again the little bell was rung, and again the 
room ‘was filled. Those who had just gone 
out muttered their dislike for the good man 
who listened from early morning until late at 
night to people of every grade. 

Often the President was grave to sadness. 
For hours in succession he presented no anger, 
no mirth. Petition after petition was present- 
ed in rapid succession. It was the same story 
of sorrow—of fathers, brothers and husbands 
in prison, each pleading for theirs to be the 
first released in the exchange of prisoners. 
Some had dear ones dying in camp, beyond 
the lines; they were begging to go to them 
Hundreds had made the same request. 

“Oh, let us go to them—only let us go!” 

There were bands of poor, oppressed sewing 
women stating their wrongs, Peace Commis- 
sioners and Southe rn refugees. 

Many times the President started to go to 
his private room; but sad faces pressing up 
the stairway stopped him as he was crossing 
the hall, and he went back again. 

“Do, kind President, grant my request!” 

The woman’s voice was very plaintive, and 
large tears were falling, but she made no 
sound of crying. 

“No, no, I cannot! I might grant such re- 
quests a thousand a day. I can’t turn the 
government inside out and upside over; I can’t 
please everybody. I must do my duty—stern 
duty as I see it. Nobody wants their friends 
drafted—nobody wants them taken as desert- 
ers. He should not have been absent so long; 
he should not have taken upon himself the ap- 
pearance of a deserter. How do I know— 
how does anybody know—how does the War 
Department know—that he did not intend to 
stay upon the boat where the soldiers found 
him? How does anybody know that he didn’t 
think about his furlough beingended? Didn’t 
think! That was his business to think. I am 
sorry. Everybody ought to be sorry for those 
who do wrong. When he knew the laws, why 
did he break them? When he knew the penal- 
ty, why did he bring it upon himself ? You 
plead for him, and tell me how upright he is. 
That’s all yery well. It is easy for us to estimate 
the goodness of those we love. You are his 
neighbor. It is very kind in you to come so 
far and plead so strongly—I can’t—I can’t do 
anything for you!” ‘ 

“Please, President Lincoln!” 

“No, no! no,no! I can’t—I won’t—I won't!” 
and he sprang to his feet, but in an instant 
resumed his former position in his chair and 
leaned forward to snap the little bell. 

“Oh! Oh!” 

It was a sound of intense grief, disappoint- 
ment and surprise, all mingled together; com- 
ing up from the heart as this peculiar sound 
did, it arrested the hand upon the bell, lifted 
the eyes that were growing cold and stern to 
the pleading face of the woman before him. 
She had left her chair, and stood so near that 
her clothes brushed against him. Heavy 
were the lines upon her face—lines of care 
and sorrow; earnest were the tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

“Do, kind sir, consider my case a moment— 
oh, President Lincoln! Remember, you were 
poor once—and—aud—” 

“Had no friends, do you mean?” he inter- 
rupted almost scornfully. 

“No—oh, no—had a few friends—tried and 
true friends, who would never forsake you. 
Only one of them I know—one who is alike a 
friend to you and to me. For His sake—for 
our dear Lord’s sake—grant my petition !” 

There was a striking solemnity in her 
whole attitude; and the. President turned 
very pale, his eyes misty, sac, and then sadder 
as he repeated, slowly and reverently :— 

“For our dear Lord’s sake!” 

“Here are three hundred dollars; it was 
made up by his neighbors. Couldn’t you save 
him from an ignominious death, which he does 
not deserve ?—no, he does not deserve!” 

“Take back the money!” cried the Presi- 
dent, throwing away from him her extended 
hand. ‘Take it back. I do not want it!’’ 

Only an instant his hand and voice were 
raised, and then he resumed kindly :— 

“I shall not have your money, good woman; 
the War Department will not have it. Take 
it back where it came from, and you shall 
take back his release. Your petition shall be 
wholly granted.” 





“Oh, President Lincoln! I believe you are 
a Christian. I will pray for you every day with 
my whole heart.” 

“I have need of your prayers; I have need 
of all the prayers that can be offered for me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lincoln, that is the Christian 
spirit—that is faith in Jesus! Oh, let me 
hear you say that you believe in him!” 

“I do,” was his solemn answer. “I believe 
in my Saviour.” 

And when she arose to depart, the Presi- 
dent also rose and opened the door for her 
and led her through the outer room and 
across the hall to the head of the staircase, 
and shaking hands said “‘Good-by,” to receive 
more and still more petitioners. 





A LADIES’ CONVERSATIONAL CLUB OUT 
WEST. 
{From the Inder.} 

| We have obtained permission to print the 
following remarkable letter from one sister to 
another, and think our readers owe us no lit- 
tle gratitude for the service. It is seldom so 
much wisdom gets uttered in equal space.— 
Ep 

) DuBvuQuE, Oct. 26, 1870. 

DEAR ——: You request me to tell you some 
thing of the organization of our literary and 
conversational clubs in Dubuque. The Round 
Table, of which A. is President or Chairman, 
is the only one which has had a furnished 
room, and has kept steadily on in pursuit of 
its object. The ladies’ conversational class 
never had any very definite organization. 
Ten ladies decided to meet to compare their 
thoughts on different subjects, one subject be- 
ing selected for one afternoon. The different 
schools of the Greek philosophers were select- 
ed by myself. Two of the ladies knew as 
much as I did, after I had studied very criti- 
cally; but they knew so much of Grecian his- 
tory, literature and mythology that they were 
over-loaded to silence. We could get nothing 
from them; they did not know where to be- 
gin. Our ignorance opened the vacuum need- 
ed, so that our two silent women got really el- 
oquent, 

It was brought about, not by direct ques- 
tions, but by starting an open question. It is 
the meeting of minds that prod life and 
stimulates to thought. One must get warmed 
with her subject —must have a view, and love 
her view, but still desire to know the truth. 
“It is not knowing things, but knowing the 
relationship of things, which gives wisdom.” 

There are two currents in each mind which 
must be in active motion; then there must be 
a free play of opposite currents between people. 
But if you work directly for this end, you lose 
all. To gain pleasure, you know, you must 
not set out in quest of it, but throw your whole 
soul into some high work, aid some one, or ac- 
complish something that is beneficial; and lo! 
your pleasure is thrown in gratis. Pleasure 
js the spirit’s pay for work well done, or 
thought for some good end. How irreligious 
are those who start out to be religious—who 
make it their business to “get religion”! All 
these spiritual treasures come not with obser- 
vation. 

I had an object, of course, in my questions 
and suggestions. For instance, I wanted these 
women to give us the history of Greece and 
its religion incidentally; so, after I had called 
out what Mrs. R. thought of the Pythagore- 
ans, as compared with the Eleatics and Soph- 
ists, 1 remarked something like this: “If I re- 
member rightly, the mythology of the people 
had advanced” (here I gave my views of how 
far it was believed and developed). I then 
asked Mrs. R. if she agreed with me. “Not 
at all,” said she. Then she went on to show 
how certain wars had moditied the belief of the 
Greeks; how certain philosophers had influ- 
enced them. “Do you agree with Mrs. R., 
Mrs. B.,” asked I of the most critical schol- 
ar. “Not entirely,” she answered. “Do you 
think,” I said, “that new influence came to 
the Greeks from closer interchange of their 
own thoughts? Was it indigenous to Greece ?” 
“Not entirely,” Mrs. B. answered (she is pro- 
vokingly silent, but it was because her mind 
was collecting and arranging the facts; she has 
no idea of showing off). “Was the influence 
from Italy or Asia?” This provoked her to 
words. “Neither,” said she, “but from Egypt.” 
And here she started, and did nut stop till we 
found out that she knew far more than any 
one else of the causes of Grecian civilization. 
As I was Secretary, I just made a note that 
Mrs. B. was to take up the Egyptian civiliza- 
tion for her topic, when it came round again. 

For three afternoons I had the Grecian phi- 
losophers discussed. While studying, I kept 
a little book to record suggestions and ques- 
tions that I wished to have asked. Then at 
the Ciub I selected according to judgment. 
We all tried to be prepared on each subject. 
that was suggested tor consideration ; but there 
was always some one selected to be responsi- 
ble and lead in it. Sometimes the subject or 
the occasion took such a shape that it was al- 
most wholly a monologue. When Mrs, B. 
took “Egypt, her Literature and Civilization 
the Foundation of European Civilization,” 
it was almost entirely a monologue and a 
reference to authorities, because she is a per- 
son whom, when once warmed and enlisted, 
one should keep silent for and hear through. 
Though the class differed from her in her con- 
clusions, most thinking that the Egyptians 








gained their best from Asia, still, we did not 
disturb her till the next week. 

You must study temperaments to find the 
correct method for work. I do not think it 
well to be bound to any one method. Earnest- 
ly seek for each one’s thought, for the results 
of his or her study, and you will not fail of the 
mark. “Judge not that ye be not judged.’ 
Condemn not, though you may differ from 
another's conclusions and method of stating 
them. What is not food for you may be to 
another. 

N.’s leading was the most perfect of all; she 
had three afternoons. She had the three 
epochs of Italian art. She treated it very 
ably; but it was no conversation, rather par- 
lorlectures. Wealllearned much. Her mind 
is like a steam-engine—it will draw a heavy 
load on its track, but is floundered off it. A 
slight disturbance or interruption will throw 
it off. She requires some one to “prepare the 
way, making the path straight.” 

About every fourth meeting was miscellane- 
ous. We brought any recent subject of inter- 
est. The best furniture to save trouble and 
expense in houses, or children’s Sundays—all 
sorts of subjects women need to take counsel 
together on. When house-cleaning came on, 
and we had to “dissolve,” we had just com- 
menced the investigation of Punishment, Pris- 
on Reform, Prevention of Crime, etc., ete. 

Mrs. H.’s subject was the Influence of Cli- 
mate and Food on Mankind; a study of Guyot. 
We devoted five afternoons tu Finances and 
Banking. One took the financial system of 
Germany, another of France, of Holland, of 
England, of America. Then the history of 
banking—its beneficial influences on civiliza- 
tion. We took Guizot’s definition of civiliza- 
tion, that it is “the perfecting the relation be- 
tween man and man.” Then we compared 
American civilization with ancient (so-called) 
civilization. K. treated ably the causes of the 
reformation of the sixteenth century, then the 
results gained by it. We compared English 
literature with American. We took a month 
to the conversation on the birth of our own 
nation, reading that splendid scripture, the 
Federalist, then tracing the great political 
questions that have agitated the country. E. 
took architecture, but N. had to help her out. 

In our ladies’ club we had stringent rules 
about interrupting, to check some of us who 
were famous for that sin, and fell whenever 
tempted. In the club I was a member of 
where the gentlemen were admitted, it was en- 
tirely free, their cool, calm minds giving the 
equipoise. But when we were without the mas- 
culine element we had to set up law. For my- 
self, I prefer the way of nature, and to have 
the masculine element in its natural, rather 
than its disembodied, or artiticial form. Don’t 
expect life, if the members are all wise, talent- 
ed or noted. Even dry sand causes some soils 
to be fertile. Don’t get too many minds who 
deal only in germ thoughts. One Emerson is 
enough for one group. They say 1 do well 
with two styles of persons—with vacant but 
asking minds I “preach eloquently” —with the 
very rich and silent, 1 become a Socratic ques- 
tioner. You want all styles; but they must 
have one aim, desire fur culture by appreciat- 
ing each other’s worth, by aiding one another. 
Be civilized, and “perfect the relation between 
man and man.” I have more interest in mat- 
ters of social science and national topics than 
in history, but prefer sometaing recorded. I 
believe in the divinity of to-day. I want to 
find out and honor the Christs of to-day— 
those who, though they cannot raise the dead, 
do keep many from the grave. I lovato study 
to-day, so to improve to-morrow. At family 
prayers I used to pray with a vim, “Thy King- 
dom come on earth!” Somehow I want to 
work on the same thing I pray for. 

Ican only account for this long letter be- 
cause it isa rainy day. My millionth aquatic 
ancestors make me more alive. 

I think the study of biography one of the 
most useful. You will notice that the Round 
Table selects the life of some one person to rep- 
reseut the subject investigated; then note thai 
each person selects a department, and keeps 
it. Ido not think this so well. I would not 
like to be confined to social science nor to phi- 
losophy, nor any other one thing. When we 
find it convenient to meet again, Mrs. B., by 
her year’s study, will tell us much of the Neb- 
ular Hypothesis; Mrs. R. of Prussia’s History, 
etc. 

Some of our ladies always study in subjects, 
so they are prepared on a number of subjects. 
It is the only way to study to advantage. 
This newspaper reading, and reading without 
an object in view, is not very profitable. All 
young persons should be taught to read by 
subjects. A. thinks the advantage of select- 
ing a biography for a text gives one something 
to commence on—gives a starting point. 
Then one who has not ability to discover the 
principle or the idea of a subject does not ut- 
terly fail, if he can fall back on a biography. 
He thinks to lead a conversation successfully 
requires a severe tension of the intellect, the 
finest appreciation of others’ thought, with 
great charity towards those who do not suc- 
ceed in appreciating the best. Alcott cails it 
“having hospitality tor each other’s thought.” 
Margaret Fuller succeeded finely, because she 
“thought the object of life was to grow.” So 
she aided all who wished to grow. She did 
not demand that they bring her fruit, but they 
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must keep the curreuts of their nature in play 
—they must at least be sprouting, leaving or 
blossoming. 

It is deadening to attempt too much. Don’t 
have your ideal tuned to a success every time. 
The perfect hours of life are few and far be- 
tween. So are the heights of the earth. If 
all should happen to feel stupid—if you should 
happen to be out of tune—don’t insist upon 
playing the tune appointed this time. Let 
stupidity reign; but enjoy it. That is a nat- 
ural state of the mind, at times. If you do 
not cross the prevailing sentiment of the even- 
ing, it will set words to its own law. One 
evening our evening class met. No talk, no 
sympathy, no nothing, I thought. I mentally 
whistled to keep my courage up. Our Presi- 
dent said: “This has taught me a beautiful 
truth—how very happy we have been, just 
sitting together with our feet on the stove, si- 
lent. I have not sought your thought, nor 
you mine; yet we have recognized that this 
was all right—needed no excuse. We have 
found out that for our happiness undiminished 
brilliancy is not necessary—that genius is not 
necessary, nor thought, nor wisdom. We 
have found that we are happy when we rec- 
ognize a law and obey it. We were stupid; 
we did not put in its place artificial brilliancy. 
We did not stimulate ourselves into an unnat- 
ural state, but treated stupidity and ignorance 
as deferentially as we treat our other moods,” 

Then we stood in the door with our things 
on, and talked for twenty minutes. Those 
twenty minutes stand out clear, high, holy, in 
my memory. As I tramped up the hill 
through the rain, I thought: ‘‘There! That 
is somewhat as things will be when we are 
free from bodies, and don’t have to keep up 
appearances.” Heaven seemed possible; rec- 
ognition without a body seemed possible. I 
have laughed to myself since, when one says: 
“Our dear, blessed, stupid evening.” 

Wet, green wood, no draught to stove— 
ashes choking the damper—only one hope— 
such a state showing me heaven! But it did. 
I brought from the hill three sticks of fine dry 
wood wrapped in a newspaper. As I slid 
through the street some thought them manu- 
scripts, perhaps fine theories or historical 
notes. Nothing but commun wood. But 
wood in its place at the right time was just 
the thing. Success comes from getting the 
right thing in the right place at the right time. 
Have some one in your club who can realize 
the value of trifling things. Love one another 
—on this hangs all success, “All true love is 
grounded on esteem.” We donot esteem any 
who trample under foot proprieties orlaw. It 
is only a few years we have, any way, to aid 
or be aided by souls here. The time is short 
for souls’ acquaintanceship. I desire to know 
enough of some rare, fine souls here, that I 
may be able to recognize them hereafter by 
their thought, their personality of soul. 

This is all imperfectly written, and too long; 
but I have not the time to arrange or copy. 
I have been constantly interrupted. I do not 
doubt you think: “Better this than nothing.” 

Ever your affectionate sister, M,N, A. 


AN EXPERIMENT.---No. 20. 


O, ladies, dear ladies, you contribute of your 
means to send forth missionaries; is there not 
a neglected one in your own kitchen? 

“Oh,” you say, “she is so degraded.” Is she 
lower than the heathen? The first chapter 
of Paul’s epistle to the Romans describes, say 
missionaries, the heathen of the present day. 
Re-read it, and own that she is not worse than 
they. And what do you expect one Christian 
to accomplish in a heathen community, if one 
heathen cannot be won by a whole civilized 
family ? 

“But she does not wish to be taught, im- 
proved or interfered with in any way.’ Neéi- 
ther do the heathen. It is asserted that they 
have a habit of roasting and eating those sent 
to teach them. Now, Bridgets, we know, are 
given to roasting aud eating, but I have never 
heard that they practiced their culinary skill 
on their instructors. 

“Oh, but we've tried it, and find it won’t 
work. They feel too important already.” I 
know how we have tried it, my friends. We 
have talked condescendingly to them, and have 
given them presents. No one could be more 
generous than I am in the bestowal of unbe- 
coming collars and ribbons, In fact, my liber- 
ality with any article of dress that does not 
suit my taste is really quite edifying and self- 
denying. But this isnot whatI mean. You 
must begin by loving her. Perhaps she has 
traits of character for which she may be es- 
teemed. If not, love her for Jesus’ sake, if you 
worship Jesus, for your church’s sake, if a 
church is the object of your adoration, or for 
the sake of humanity—because she is some 
one’s daughter, some one has nursed and 
loved her—because she is your sister. Then 
act toward her just as you would have an em- 
ployer act toward you were you in her place. 
Not you, as you are now, with your knowl- 
edge and internal resources of enjoyment, but 
as though you had actually changed beings, 
and possessed a mind as vacant as hers of the 
true and the beautiful, and as tilled with super- 
stitions and self-satisfied prejudice. 

Missionaries do not simply preach sermons 
to the heathen; they teach them all the 
brauches of a common-school education, sew- 











ing, and every art useful in their position in 
life. They endeavor to induce in them habits 
of personal cleanliness and order, also proprie- 
ty and accuracy of speech. In sickness they 
nurse them. And they never fail to exercise 
great watchfulness over themselves, striving to 
make their own lives elevating examples. Go 
thou and do likewise to the heathen in thy 
kitchen. 

As you read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, you 
must have some good common-sense ideas in 
regard to women, their work and the outlook 
before them. Talk these to your servant, not 
only once, but day by day, as you have oppor- 
tunity to drop a remark. Ask questions on 
any and every subject, calculated to stimulate 
thought in her dull mind. Explain, as simply 
as possible, many facts of physiology, chemis- 
try, geology, astronomy, and interesting inci- 
dents of history. Do not fear that she will 
lose her respect for you because of your famil- 
iarity. On the contrary, she will reverence 
your superior knowledge. 

If she can read, select paragraphs in your 
own reading that ought to interest her; go 
into the kitchen, take the towel out of her 
hands, saying, “I’ll wipe the dishes while you 
read this. It did me good, and I know you'll 
enjoy it, it’s so true”—or so pretty, or so amus- 
ing, as the case may be. By thus doing you 
will also ennoble domestic work, and teach her 
that it is knowledge, thought and refinement 
that constitute the difference between your- 
self and her, not money, dress, and idleness, as 
so many among the lower class imagine. 

You have, perhaps, endeavored to restrain 
those who have acquired or are forming hab- 
its ofintemperance. Have you ever suggested 
that they put their money in the savings- 
bank? I learned when among the freedmen, 
that the savings-bank is an excellent temper- 
ance society. Make a deposit of several dol- 
lars in Bridget’s name, and present her with 
the bank-book. You “cannot afford it”? 
Then deduct it from your next contribution 
to any benevolent object, unless you can better 
spare it from some luxury of the table or dress: 

“But,” do you say? “her wages even now 
soon amount to a large sum, and she spends 
them foolishly.” Ah, who, my sisters, have set 
her an example of foolish extravagance? Has 
she not seen us devoted early and late to tucking 
and ruffling and puffing, puffing and ruffling and 
tucking? What wonder, then, that she 
should think feathers and furbelows the grand 
desideratum of life? Teach her a better way. 
Remember, beside, that however much you 
pay her, it is but a half or a third which you 
give a man, if you hire one, for work requiring 
less time and skill. 

Occasionally plan a little recreation for 
Bridget. Picnics, fairs, some lectures and con- 
certs she would enjoy, though understanding 
but a moiety. Donate half the ticket, and in- 
duce her to pay for the remainder. 

Again you urge, “We have not time for the 
thought all this would require.” In every in- 
telligent family some one has the time or 
can take it. The gentlemen of the family, 
perhaps, for, though I have said ladies, I, of 
course, meanall. The ladies embrace the gen- 
tlemer. The young ladies, and even the 
children,can do much, under the guidance of a 
judicious mother. But the heads of the fami- 
ly always give the tone. The heaviest respon- 
sibility rests with them. 

“The Irish and all servants are an ungrate- 
fu' set. One wouldn’t get a thank’e for one’s 
pains.” Certainly not. On the contrary we 
are the ones who ought to be grateful that we 
live in a day and country in which we can per- 
form our duty without the fear of being burn- 
ed at the stake asa consequence. Whatif the 
Lord should withhold from us for but a day 
the blessings whose benefits we fail duly to ac- 
knowledge? Still, I believe that perseverance 
in such a course would prove profitable for 
the life which now is, as well as that which is 
to come. 

I have supposed a case at the worst. Many 
servants are sufticiently intelligent to appre- 
ciate such endeavors, and meet them half-way 

These remarks are addressed not to Chris- 
tians only, but to everyone. For it is the 
duty of all to perform their duty, whether or 
not they have pledged themselves to do so. 
It is the duty of every one to “do unto others 


as they would have others do unto them.” 
oO. 





MRS. GRANTS RECEPTION. 


When Mrs. Grant receives, it is called a re- 
ception. When the President does the same 
thing. it is calleda levee. Mrs. Grant receives 
Tuesday afternoon, from halt-past two to five 
P.M.; the President once in two weeks, from 
eight to ten. Mrs. Grant’s receptions are less 
promiscuous than those of her husband, and 
there are more ladies than gentlemen who call. 
General Michler stands de Mrs. Grant, and 
introduces each person, for she is not gifted 
with a memory for uames or faces. Tuesday 
is also Cabinet day; and after the conference 
is over the President and his ministers descend 
to the Blue Parlor and pay their respects to 
the ladies. Mr. President takes his stand at 
his wife's side and assists in hand-shaking, 
but not much in entertaining, as he is not 
noted for vivacity or loquacity. Mrs. Grant is 
@ great admirer of her own sex. and always 
invites a number of ladies to receive with her. 
They come first to au elegant lunch; and once 
last winter they were enjoying themselves so 
much that the hour for receiving arrived be- 
fore they had taken their places, and a crowd 
outside were impatiently waiting for the outer 
doors of the mansion to be opened. Mrs. 


Grant felt mortified, for she is very hospitable 
and considerate of others; and she has been 
careful that nothing of the kind should occur 
again. The Biue Parlor, as it is called, is a 
luxurious drawing-room, with walls of blue, 
neled with gilt; all the furniture is blue sat- 
in and gilt frames; blue satin curtains, a large, 
handsome chandelier, and mirrors. In the 
center of the room, beneath the chandelier, is 
a circular divan of blue satin, and rising from 
the center a gilt stand, which is filled with 
flowers. Mrs. Grant wears a dove-colored 
silk with smal! bouquets of roses brocaded upon 
the silk. The dress is not elaborate, and her 
only ornament of value is a medallion of her 
husband, set around with diamonds. Mr. 
Grant, as she calls him, is still her hero, and 
she always wears this locket. General Sher- 
man is among the guests; also Hancock. 
Away with beroes, for this is woman's realm; 
and we must confess that men very gracefully 
yield to the ladies undisputed position in a 
icture that is to pos beauty and interest. 
r.and Mrs. Colfax, or, we should say, Vice 
President and wife, may be mentioned togeth- 
er—for they are never so Sonny a when to- 
gether. Mrs. Colfax, without taking any lead- 
ing part at the court, does all that is requisite, 
and has some very handsome costumes. She 
is rather handsome than otherwise. 

Mrs. Fish always gives the grace and charm 
of her 4 y~ at the receptions. She is re- 
markable for leaving no known duty undone. 
Mrs. Cresswell, the wife of the Postmaster- 
General, is another of our noted women, and 
deserves every word of kindness and admira- 
tion that is bestowed upon her. The beauti- 
ful wife of Senator Ames wears a dress com- 
posed of three shades of blue silk. The first 
skirt is of Mexican blue, with overdress of 
French blue, open in front; then a basque and 
shorter skirt of turquoise blue, with a vest of 
the Mexican blue. e fringe is knotted in a 
narrow hem on each skirt—French blue fringe 
on the Mexican, turquoise on the French, and 
all mingled in the most delightful confusion 
that a Paris artist can devise for a rich Ameri- 
can bride. With this dress she wears a small 
white satin hat, with two rows of point lace, 
and a white feather that has no rival for beau- 
- A white ermine boa and muff complete 

he attire of the youngest lady in the Senate. 
Mrs. and Miss Boutwell should have had prec- 
edence except for that lovely dress. They are 
ladies who impress you more by their cultivat- 
ed mind than by gorgeous array. Mrs. Blaine 
and her cousin, Miss Dodge (Gail Hamilton), 
have called. There is a striking likeness be- 
tween Mrs. Blaine and her husband. Both 
are fine-looking. Miss Dodge is bright and 
keen, and not too literary or literal to enjoy 
the frivolities of Washington. No doubt she 
gathers many bits of wisdom even amidst such 
scenes, 

The wife of Senator Pomeroy is one of the 
shining lights. She is very good in all senses 
of the word, has a handsome home, where she 
is always entertaining distinguished authors or 
lecturers. Miss Kate Field and Auna Dickia- 
son have passed a few days with her recently. 
Mrs. Beecher Hooker has been her guest since 
the Woman Congress met. Both Senator Pom- 
eroy and his talented wife give their hearty sup- 
port to the woman cause. Among noted for- 
eigners we would mention Lady Thornton, in a 
rich black velvet walking-suit, trimmed with 
handsome black lace; she is a tall, stately 
blonde, who is winning her way in society as 
she becomes well known. Madame de Cataca- 
zy, the wife of the Russian minister, who has 
a world-wide fame for beauty, as her husband 
has for intelligence and comicality. Madame 
Garciais the wife of the minister of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. She is a Spanish beauty, 
aud wore the black lace mantilla over her head, 
The large, lustrous dark eyes flash from be- 
neath the drapery. There are many fair wo- 
men aud brave men who cuuld be mentioned. 
A stranger making a first call must be sur- 
prised to see the harmony among all classes 
and shades of politics, rival aspirants greeting 
each other with apparent cordiality. All be- 
long to the Veneering family. Look upon this 
picture, and then upon that of furty years ago, 
and one does not see much difference in the 
importance of the republican court. 





A BRAVE WOMAN FARMER. 


Nine years ago there was an old man living 
in Duchess County, N. Y., who owned a farm 
of abuut 300 acres, and had three children, a 
son and two daughters. He was an old man 
om, and past work, and his sun managed the 
farm. 


Then the old man made a proposition. He 
could not live long, and wanted to divide the 
property in this manner: he would divide it 
into halves; give the son one-half, and the oth- 
er half to the two daughters. 

Then the son made a proposition. The 
property was worth from eleven to twelve 
thousand dollars, and he said he would sell 
his share to his sisters for five thousand, on 
eondition that they would take care of the old 
man as long as he lived. 

One of these sisters, a small, delicate person, 
acts for the other, who is something of an in- 
valid. They agreed to the proposition, and 
ther the first thing this small person did, when 
she got hold of the land and tound herself in 
debt five thousand dollars, was to run in debt 
four thousand more, with which she bougit 
new stock and implements, put her buildings 
and fences into good repair, and got every- 
thing as a woman likes to see it. 

That is nine years ago. Her father lived 
five years, and got to be so helpless that she 
had to wash his face fur him, and shave him, 
and wait on him hand and fvot. She fell sick 
herself of the strain, and could attend tw noth- 
— some months. 

ut now that whole nine thousand dollars 
debt is paid. ‘The farm is in better condition 
than it was when she took it, and she has got 
so furehanded that she is able to go round vis- 
iting her friends, and was sitting among you in 
this church the first Suuday after vacation ; and 
I suppose you would not know her, if she were 
here to-night, from the lady who seldom goes 
outside her own parlor. Sue has had the whole 
oversight of the place, sometimes hiring a fore- 
man to work with the men when she needed 
one, but never giving up her own plan of rul- 
ing and guiding the land. 

One day, when she was not far on with her 
work, her brother came to see how things 
were going—not inditferent, I suppose, to his 
share of the property still invested. He saw 
some stone wail that was just done, and said: 
“You must uot build a wall like that; the 
land will not afford it.” 

sae do you think that wall cost?” she 
sai 








The brother named the price it would have 
cost him. The sister brought out her book, 
showed him every item. and it was not quite 
half as much as he had said it cost. But then 
he found that while the woman did not touch 
the wall with the tip of her finger, she inspired 
and directed the men, so that they built as 
they built at the walls of Jerusalem in the 
days of Ezra the Scribe; and so the wall was 
finished. 

All this she has done, and has raised a poor 
lad beside, taught him farming, started him on 
a farm of his ‘own in Missouri. and is now 
looking out for another.—Rev. Robert Collyer. 


—_——— 


HOMER’S RESPECT FOR WOMAN. 


To be sure, he has sketched a Circe anda 
Grecian Lady Macbeth, namely, Clytemnestra, 
who could plead, however, that her conduct 
was justified by the lex talionis for the sacri- 
fice of her daughter at Aulis. But the general 
impression of the heroic women derived from 
Homer is favorable. Nausicca is a sweet 
creature, and Penelope is represented as a 
true woman and most exemplary housewife. 
Virgil, the Latin disciple of Homer, had an 
ascetic taint in his blood, and was, moreover, 
a shy, rustical fellow, too timid to ingratiate 
himself with the sex, and so he abused them. 
But his Dido is bis best character—a noble, 
high-souled woman, whose only defect was 
her weakness for that wooden personage, 
“pious Eneas.” She was doomed to be guilty 
of that folly, however, by the higher powers, 
as Titania was made to caress and fondle the 
asinine Bottom. But if Homer is catholic 
and orthodox on the woman question, several 
later and inferior Greek poets were not. He- 
siod, for instance, who was a sort of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac versifier, and supplied the 
Greeks with all their mean penny-wisdom, 
and was known as the Helots’ poet, is natu- 
rally enough extremely ungallant towards the 
sex, as such a low clod-hopper of a bard was 
sure to be. In his Works and Days,and Theo- 
gony both, he represents that Jupiter created 
woman in a fit of spite against Prometheus, 
because he had stolen fire from Helios, and 
thereby taught men the mechanic arts, and 
so rendered them capable of civilization. —B. 
W. Ball, in Atlantic Monthly for Mareh. 


HUMOROUS, 


The ladies give as a reason for marrying for 
money, that they now seldom find anything 
else in a man worth having. 


Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? Be- 
cause it is first cradled, and then thrashed, and 
finally becomes the flower of the family. 

A white boy asked a young negro what he 
had such a short nose for? “I ’spects so it 
won't poke itself into other people’s business,” 

“Lenny, you're a pig,” said a father to his 
little five-year-old boy. “Nowdo you know 
what a pigis, Lenny?” “Yes, sir; a pigisa 
hog’s little boy.” 

“C-c-can that p-p-pup-parrot t-ter-talk?” 
asked a stuttering man of a German. “Sup- 

he no can talk so moche better as that 
what you talk, me chop he head off.” 


“I have this afternoon been preaching to a 

congregation of asses,”’ said a conceited young 

n. “Then that was the reason you call- 

ed them beloved brethren,” replied a strong- 
minded lady. 


A Galesburg farmer, whose pew-rent was 
raised to twenty-five dollars, exclaimed: 
“Great Cesar, here's a nice state of affairs— 
the gospel going up and pork going down. 
What's to become of us ?” 














They never will get done abusing Mr. Gree- 
ley’s handwriting. The other day he wrote 
a puff for “Anna Dickinson’s lecture on Joan 
of Are.” The compositor (says an exchange) 
- it UP, “Any Dutchman can’t play a jews- 

arp.” 


A gentleman, traveling on a steamer, one 
day at dinner was making away with a large 
pudding close by, when he was told by the 
servant that it was dessert. “It matters not 
to me,” said he; “I would eat it if it were a 
wilderness.” 


“My dear friend.” said a gentleman to a 
bankrupt the other day, “I’m sorry to hear of 
your misfortune. Your family has my warm- 
est sympathies.” “Oh, don’t trouble yourself 
about my family. I looked out for them, you 
bet! Just save your sympathies for the fami- 
lies of my creditors.” 


A farmer, who wished to invest the accu- 
mulation of his industry in United States se- 
curities, went to a broker’s office to obtain 
treasury notes. The clerk inquired: “What 
denomination will you have them, sir?” 
Having never heard that word used excepting 
to distinguish religious sects, the farmer, after 
a little deliberation, replied: “Well, you may 
give me part in the Old School Presbyterian, 
to please the old lady. but give me the heft 
on’t in the Free-Will Baptist.” 








REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48% and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 


BOSTON. MASS. 
Ee. VARNEY, Manager. 
4aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory 
July 1. ly 


ECALCOM DIAPHANIE and 
MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in comanie FREE. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 
aupesiet AAT bolee Westend tr ae at ate 
a rin material for e 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Bontow The. 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 2 








All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CoO., 


Nw. Il Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 

onus. We have the finest sewi ne rooms in 

Boston, and the largest stock machines for pur- 
lect from. We have also on hand the 


chasers to se’ 
“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex: 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 
PLACE! And call on or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
Dec 10. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 








No.1, HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 


Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 

the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the At/antic Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. ; 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN UOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 6 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred, 

(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL'S late admirable 
work, “THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 
80 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 





E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth, Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
LDWARD G, STEVENS, Mary E. Stevi ns. 
Jan. 21, 3m 





ZION’S 
HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


#2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Iatelligence. 
— AL80, AN'— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


Cee 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay te Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 
A. T. Weeds 
PUBLISHING AGENT, 
86 Bromfield St., 


Dee. 31. BOSTON. bm 
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MADAME SCHWARTZ. 
Things that are old have attained such a 
prestige, through their age and long-standing, 


that they never lack adherents and continued | 


support; the new is feared and rather avoided, 
for the sole reason that the past has had noth- 
ing to do with it. “Has been” are magic 
words, which exert a powerful influence; “is,” 
although the most positive of terms, maintain- 
ing the most perfect equilibrium, vested with 
the most indubitable authority, is neverthe- 
less regarded as uncertain, shaky and utterly 
destitute of weight. Now the old may be tame | 








| with the one purpose of transplanting as much 


of the Northern element as possible upon our 
soil. She wishes to import its literature, its 
music, and finally as many of its people as she 
can get to come. We meet in this purpose, 


| our lives are consecrated to this end, and the 
| “Schwartz” novels are the initial step. We 


intend to translate the whole line of her works, 
and Lee & Shepard have engaged to publish 
them as rapidly as we can get them ready. 


| The combined Swedish and American nation- 
| alities will give that stamp to the undertaking 


which is at once worthy of the North and 
worthy of the Republic. We consider the in- 


and insipid from the very fact that all its flavor troduction of this author an era in American 
has been long since extracted, yet it is squeezed | titerature, and we are justified in saying so be- 
anew because juice once issued from its | fro others have yet made the same statement, 
shrivelled rind, while the new fruit hangs wait- | .. oy knowledge of Madame Schwartz is prior 
ing on the tree because one doves not know | 1, theirs, and is besides not merely personal 


how it will taste and it has not yet been pro- | 
nounced good This is the main reason why | 
the works of Mme. Schwartz have not been | 
translated into English before: people were | 
afraid to undertake a new thing. Because 
these novels had not been before the American 
public was sufficient reason to these prudent 
minds why they should not be; but this was 
the very thing that inclined us to the enter- 
prise, and we can forever claim the pioneer’s 
honor of entering the new territory first. Now 
the new is not necessarily crude, unformed or 
defective, for it is new only to our tardy com- 
prehension ; there are truths, facts, conditions, 
realities, under our very feet, at our side. before | 
our eyes, of which we are sublimely ignorant, 
and which when they are finally perceived by 
our obtuse senses will strike us as very new 
and extraordinary, while in fact nothing is 
new but our awakening. 

Thus, while Madame Schwartz bursts upon | 
the American mind as a new author, perhaps | 
arr obscure one, who will gradually emerge to 
light and renown, she is in reality very well 
established and in the enjoyment of fame 
enough to satisfy the most exorbitant ambition. 

Sweden contains a mine of wealth in its lit- 
erature of which we have had buta few gleams. 
It has a galaxy of authors who have hitherto 
only made their own firmament resplendent, 
but who wili yet light the world. The North, 
which has been considered the special domain 
of Laplanders, peasants, and quiet, domestic 
mediocre people, is found to contain poetry, 
music, fiction, art and a versatility of genius, 
which can fairly compete with the glowing 
South, And again, as the white heat is more 
intense than the red, so is the pure light of 
these higher latitudes more penetrating and 
brilliant than the lurid flames of the South, 
The effort of the North is not the offspring of 
a momentary enthusiasm or a heated fancy, it is 
not a rocket which flashes high up in the hea- 
veus aud then disappears, but it is a perfectly 
norma! production, born of refined, exalted and 
almost ideal conditions,if not in society at large, 
at least in the mind ofthe producer. From the 
little we have read and known of Swedish lit- 
erature we ascribe to it a purity, simplicity, 
naturalness, and power of attraction, that is pe- 
culiar to itself. It is naive, original, brave and 
sweet. It redeems simplicity from the charge 
of stupidity, the ordinary and probable from 
monotony. It is not high-wrought nor artifi- 
cial, yét is more fascinating than the most stud- 
_ ied effects. It is searcely necessary to add that 
we need all of such literature that we can get. 

Among the constellation which embraces 
such names as Tegner, Nicander, Franzén. 
Wallin, Anna Maria Lenngrénn, Atterbom, 
Geijer, Emilie Carlén, Frederika Bremer, 
Thekia Knos, and others, Madam Marie Sophie 
Schwartz is one of the brightest stars; we may 
say the brightest in her specialty as a novelist, 
for in. her own country she is accorded the 
first rank, and stands unrivalled, while in Ger- 
many she is very eagerly adopted as one of the 
most gifted of living authors. Mme. Schwartz 
is fully entitled to be called one of the few 
great women of her time. Called to her vo- 
cation by an over-mastering necessity of her 
nature, which withdrew her from the art of 
painting as inadequate to express all that tilled 
her soul, she transferred the rich imagery from 
the canvas to paper, changing the pictorial 
for the dramatic,and giving her creations the 
closest semblance to the actual that mortal art 
can do. No one who has simply read “Gold and 
Name” and ‘ Birth and Education” can begin 
to judge of her power as a writer. They will 
perceive that these two are very unlike and 
display two very distinct qualities of power; 
but they cannot realize the immense versatil- 
ity of genius that can produce upwards of forty 
novels, each differing essentially from the rest 
in conception, purpose and manner of treat- 
ment. No one of them is written without an 
aim, but she does not proclaim her object in 
the outset, thereby frightening off all who 
may be opposed toit. She throws down no 
gauntlet, seeks no contest, vindicates no theo- 
ries; she enters into no warfare, and yet is 
always victorious, discusses no questions, and 
yet never fails to uphold the truth. She has 
the art of being wise without being tedious, of 
being brilliant without being tawdry, and ex- 
citing without being unhealthy. 

I, as an American, realize her power, admire 
her genius, and am willing to devote years of 
my life to her perfect introduction in our coun. 
try. My friend and co-worker, Selma Borg, as 
a native of one of the Northern lands, Finland, 





and speaking the Swedish tongue, is imbued 


opinion and preference but a matter of facts 
and statistics. Itis less of a tribute than an 
acknowledgment. 

The following is from Brockhans’ Biograph- 
ical Lexicon (German) :— 


“Schwartz—Marie Sophie, Swedish novel- 
writer, born July 4, 1819, in Boreiis, where her 


| father, Jacob Birath, was a merchant. His 


death left her at an early age in the care of a 
relative, with whom she received a superior 
education. She went to Stockholm to devote 
herself tu the art of painting, and there mar- 
ried, in 1839, the celebrated physiologist, Pro- 
fessor Gustef Magnus Schwartz. He was up- 

tu every artistic occupation, and long re- 
fused to allow his wife to come before the pub- 
lic as an author. Thus her first novel, the *Pref- 
ace,’ appeared in Stockholm, 1854, under the 
initials*M.S.S.’ After the death of her hus- 


| band (1858) she devoted her time entirely to 


literary productions, and has shown since that 
period a truly amazing productiveness. Even 
with her first work, which evinced a very fine 
gift of observation and remarkable dramatic 
power, she gained a very wide circle of readers, 
not only in her own country, but also among 
foreign nations, especially Germany. Her 
works were pub ished simultaneously in several 
German translations. The one of Kreitjsch- 
near was continued in 1866 up to the forty-fifth 
volume. ‘S nce 1807, her works appearin Ger 

man, in ‘the library of modern romances of 
foreign countries’ (Berlin), and two years later 
in Swedish.” 

Marie A. Brown. 


THE ANTI-WOMAN SUFFRAGE EFFORT. 


Mrs. Elmira Phelps, Secretary of the Anti- 
Suffrage Committee, of Washington, D. C., 
has issued an appeal, calling upon her pupils 
and those of her sister, the late Mrs. Emma 
Willard, to oppose the woman’s rights move- 
ment. Mrs. Phelps bewails the affiliations of 
“good women engaged in this work” in lan- 
guage so harsh and unchristlike that the New- 
ark Evening Courier comes to the rescue in the 
following fair, candid and creditable manner :— 

Mrs. Phelps’ slur upon the women of the 
Woman Suffrage cause, in effect that some 
good women, being engaged in it, have affili- 
ated with “women of more than doubtful 
lives,” is womanlike. Not that men do not 
have corresponding ways of giving slurs. A 
woman naturally feels a spite towards any 
such affiliation as the one imagined. For im- 
aginary we believe it to be. And we say so 
with all the greater readiness because we have 
reached no settled conviction as to the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause, and confess that we see 
not why as much may not be said against as 
for it. Besides, there is a degree of pleasure 
in defending woman against woman. Let us 
have fair play in this struggle, 

Mrs. Phelps 1s well known as a woman who 
has for years exercised an influence for good 
upon the female mind; but it so happens that 
the same is true of many of the subjects of her 
slurs. These women would no more demean 
themselves by a compromise of their womanly 
principles in the furthering of a cause than 
would Mrs. Phelps. What Mrs. Phelps imag- 
ines to be affiliation is, at worst, but going 
among, without being of. Mrs. Phelps holds 
that if they know what sort of women some of 
these are who are engaged in the cause, they 
ought to withdraw from the cause, which is 
womanlike Pharisaism. But reformers are 
like generals, they use every means to gain a 
victory. The character of the soldier is not 
inquired into so long as he can fight. But 
one thing is clear enough to any observer of 
the proceedings at the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention in our city—if this Convention may be 
taken as a fair example, and we hold that it 
may—and that is, that no “doubtful” ones were 
among the generals. If, indeed, there be any 
such engaged in the cause, they were not on 
the Opera House stage. 

Nor have the names of any such appeared 
in the announcements of any of the Essex 
County Association meetings. On the other 
hand, the names that have been associated 
with these meetings have been such as our 
community ought to be and are proud of; such 
as have for years helped to give character to 
our community; the names of every thought- 
ful, cultivated and earnest woman; very well 
known and rather influential. 

Our notion of the whole matter, indeed, is 
that these women either see or think they see 
a grand principle involved in the Woman Suf- 
frage cause, which they love very much, as 
=— loved the cause over which she proph- 
esied. 

The speeches and essays of some of these 
women at the late Convention contained un- 
mistakable proofs of high life in the best sense. 
These indicate largely developed lives, broad 
conscicusness, wide survey of principle, and 
Christian humility and charity, with such a 
vast amount of self-respect that hasty obser- 
vation might have mistaken it for self-conceit, 
which cannot coéxist with such measure of 
soul.. We confess that such women command 
our profound respect; notwithstanding that 
ear-boxing spirit, that readiness to slap man 
when brought into comparison with woman, 
or when looked upon as the long-assumed lord 
of creation, which was not wanting and which 
was not pretty. We don’t see how Mrs, 
Phelps’ slur ought to prevail with the “wo- 
men of the United States.” Fair play requires 
her to find some other method of opposing 
this cause. A good way would be for her first 
to attaiu some understanding of her sisters. 
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) KINGDOM OF HEAVEN: 
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) WHAT IT IS; WHERE IT IS; ) 
(| AND THE DUTY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANS CON- (| 
4 ) CERNING IT. 1) 
Ay 


By JESSE 


H. JONES. (| 
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| CONTENTS. ( 

f ( 
1) PART FIRST. PART THIRD. 1) 
(; What is“ The Kingdom of Heaven?” Where is the Kingdom of Heaven? (| 
CHAPTER I. THE QUBSTION STATED.—1Il. | CHAPTER 1. “THE BLADE.” —11. THE { 
f ) THE ANSWER OF PROPHECY.—IlI. JESUS STALK-— Ill. THE IDENTITY OF IDEAS 4 | 
/ CHRIST’S ANSWER. — IV. THE LOGICAL AND FORMS, IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAV- 
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PART SECOND. 


( » What hind of a Temporal System of Hw 
man Society is the Kingdom of Heaven? 
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| CHAPTER I. THE ELEMENTS OF THE QUES- 
TION. —1l. THE ROOT IDEA OF CHRIS- 





( f TIANITY.— 111. THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 
—IV. THE ARCHITECTURAL IDEA OF THE 

f) KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.—V. THE RADI- 
| CAL METHOD. —VI. THE WEAPON. — VII. 
AN CERTAIN ADDITIONAL PECULIARITIES OF 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
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ICA.——IV. OBJECTIONS.—V. THE NEXT 
STEP. VI. THE CHRISTIAN PARTY. — 
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PART FOURTH. ( ' 
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Studies in Special Departments of the 1) 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


CHAPTER I. THE PENTECOSTAL CHURCH. — | 
Il. WOMAN’S PLACE IN THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. —Ill. THE MILLENNIUM.—1v. J 
THE FUTURE MOVEMENT. —V. THE NEW ! 
JERUSALEM. — VI. MY PICTURE AND AP- (if, 
PEAL. t 


; Price $1.75. ( f 


THE AUTHOR. i) 


FOR SALE BY | 


(| NOYES, HOLMES, & CO., 117 Wasnincton Street; 4? 
Hj i”, And HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuiit, Boston. ' 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Have just published : 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, A. M., M.D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





The book not only deserves to be read, however; it 
will be read because it is full of interest, concernin, 
itself, as it does, with such matters as girls’ boots an 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings’ support- 
ers; why are women so small? idleness among girls; 
sunshine and health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., ete.—N, Y. Evening Post. 

Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, a 
Man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform and 
a lively and brilliant writer upon medical subjects.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inaugurated a new era in Ameri- 
can education.—NV. Y. /ndependent. 

There is revolution in his clear-headed enthusiasm, 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier peopie.—Harrizt BEECHER 
STOWE. 





(a Harreer & Broruers will send the arove 
work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unit- 
ed States, on receipt of 31.50. lt Mar. 11, 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 





CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall [ron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-F'ORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all overthe country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington St., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 
BER fer the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Bosten, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. EB. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Neos. 23, 25 aud 27 Brattice Street, 

BOSTON. 
oy ees MARSTON, Preprietor. 








THE WEED 


Family F'avorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Simpticity, DuraBiLity, and EFFEcTIVENESS, 
in executing Licut and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 
FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly iInstaliments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. BOSTON. 2m 





The Trophy Tomato. 
HEADQUARTERS SEED. 
Twenty-fourth year of careful selection. 
(BUY NO OTHER.) 
One Hundred Dollars Premium for the Largest 
Tomato grown in 1871. 
Price per packet (about 100 seeds) 25 cents; five 
packets $1.00. Address 


GEO. E. WARING, JE., 





OGDEN FARM, 
Feb.ll. NEWPORT, R. 1. 6—2meow 





A LADY'S INVENTION. 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen.e Sales--Ageuts Realizing Spleu- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling. 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat fn ap- 

when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
jon will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

= the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crim 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


: box, containing a inehes long, 50 cents. 


.75 cents, 
1 “ “ 12-4 “ “ $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS oR 
Ly > « ao Liberal terms to Aquat poe Dealers. 
G 


ress . WwW. . 
| Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 

General Agent for the United States, 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constakle & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 

and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD[& CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 








Piano Fortes. 


Pianos sold on month!y or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


MUSICAL NOVELTY. 


The remark is frequently made, “I should like a 
Piano-Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot af- 
ford to buy one.” The question is often asked, “Why 
cannot a Piano be made smaller than the ordinary 
‘full-size’ with a corresponding small price, having a 
good tone, action and well-tinished case?’ 

The above question has been ag | answered by 
GUILD, CHURCH & Co., Boston, who in- 
clude in the manufacture of elegaut GRAND AND 
SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, their Popular Parlor 
Favorite—over-strung, full iron frames, good tone and 
action, and 


Thoroughly made in every particular. 


They are not more than two-thirds as large as the 
“full-size” Piano-Forte, and can be sold for less than 
the wholesale price of large Pianos. 

For testimonials, we refer to over SEVEN THOU- 
SAND of our Pianos now in use throughout the 
United States and elsewhere. 

(a A large assortment of Stools and Covers con- 
stantly on hand. 49 


Warerooms, 881 Washington Street, 
Call and see them or send for an 
illustrated Catalogue. } BOSTON. 
Geo.M.Guitp. CrrnasCuurcn. Gro. HEWES. 
Feb. 11. 8m 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE, 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 
Jutia Warp Hower, Lucy Sronsz, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand T. W. Hicainson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Vlive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Tux WomAn’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of -cctvidua. whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 
nts. 


CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth oe, FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 


For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Cuo., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tut AMERICAN NEws Co., 119 Nassau street, New 
York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 3) cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de rtment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box » Boston. 
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